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Notes. 


NELL GWYNNE’S LOOKING- 
GLASS. 


In a corner of the room containing the 
collection of historical pottery formed by 
the late Mr. Henry Willett, in the Brighton 
Corporation Museum, is a small mirror of 
bevelled plate glass, probably Venetian, 
with an elaborate frame. The frame con- 
tains full-length figures of Charles II. and 
Nell Gwynne, modelled in wax, and also 
the supporters Nell assumed, namely, the 
lion and the leopard. The design is curiously 
worked in coloured glass beads, and the 
figures with their dresses are made to project 
in high relief; indeed, they are merely 
attached to the groundwork of the frame. 
In the upper compartment Charles is 
represented in his State dress, and in the 
lower Nell Gwynne in her Court dress. On 
the right is Charles in a hunting dress, and 
on the left Nell in a négligé dress. The 
beads have retained their colour, and the 
whole composition is well preserved. 

The mirror was formerly the property 
of the late Sir Charles Dick, Bt., of Port 
Hall, Brighton, whose ancestor Sir William 
Dick of Braid, Provost of Edinburgh, the 


first baronet, ruined himself, as did many 
more Scotsmen, by his devotion to the 
cause of Charles I. David Deans in ‘ The 
Heart of Midlothian ’ says :— 


‘*My father saw them toom the sacks of doNars 
out o’ Provost Dick’s window intill the carts that 
carried them to the army at Dunse Law; and if ye 
winna believe his testimony, there is the window 
itself still standing in the Luckenbooths—I think 
it’s a claith-merchant’s booth the day—at the airn 
five doors abune Gossford’s Close.”— 

74. 


Scott in a note says :-— 


“This gentleman formed a striking example of 
the instability of human prosperity. “He war once 
the wealthiest man of his time in Gecdianid, a mer- 
chant in an extensive line of commerce anda farmer 
of the public revenue; insomuch that, about 1640, 
he estimated his fortune at two hundred thousand 
younds sterling. Sir William Dick was a zealous 

ovenanter ; and in the memorable year 1641, he 
lent the Scottish Convention of Estates one hundred 
thousand merks at once, and thereby enabled them 
to support and pay their army, which must other- 
wise have broken to pieces. He afterwards ad- 
vanced 20,000/. for, the service of King Charles, 
during the usurpation ; and having, by owning the 
royal cause, provoked the displeasure of the ruling 
party, he was fleeced of more money, amounting in 
all to 65,000/. sterling. Being in this manner re- 
duced to indigence, he went to London to try to 
recover some part of the sums which had been lent 
on Government security. Instead of receiving any 
satisfaction, the Scottish Croesus was thrown into 
prison, in which he died 19th December, 1655. It 
1s said his death was hastened by the want of 
common necessaries. But this statement is some- 
what exaggerated, if it be true, as is commonl 
said, that though he was not supplied with bread, 
he had pesty of pie-crust, thence called ‘Sir 
William Dick’s necessity.’ The changes of fortune 
are commemorated in a folio pamphlet entitled 
‘The Lamentable State of the deceased Sir William 
Dick.’ It contains several copperplates, one repre- 
senting Sir William on hereon and attended 
with Penge: as Lord Provost of Edinburgh, super- 
inten ing the unloading of one of his rich argosies. 
A second exhibiting him as arrested, and in the 
hands of the bailiffs. A third Speen him dead in 
prison. The tract is esteemed highly valuable by 
collectors of prints. The only copy I ever saw upon 
sale was rated at 307.” 


Sir William Dick was not thrown into 
prison by Cromwell, as Scott assumes. It 
is true that while residing in London he was 
imprisoned more than once for small debts. 
He did not end his days in prison, however, 
but died in his lodgings in Westminster, 
though in extreme indigence. 

His house in Edinburgh, which was sub- 
sequently occupied by the Earl of Kintore, 
was on the north side of the High Street, 
between Byre’s Close and Advocates’ Close. 
3 8. vi. 457 for Dick. 

ere is a charming little poem by S. 
Laman Blanchard, addr to Nell 
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Gwynne’s Looking-Glass,’ in The Illus- 
trated Magazine, edited by Douglas Jerrold, 
1843, vol. i. p. 16, beginning :-— 

Glass antique, ’twixt thee and Nell 

Draw we here a parallel. 

She, like thee, was forced to bear 

All reflections, foul or fair. 

Thou art deep and bright within, 

Depths as bright belonged to Gwynne ; 

Thou art very frail as well, 

Frail as flesh is—so was Nell. 

JoHN HEBB. 


INSCRIPTIONS AT NAPLES. 


Tue old Protestant Cemetery at Naples 
is divided into two unequal portions by a 
broad path, running roughly east and west, 
connecting the two entrance gates. The 
western gate is reached from a dirty little 
‘piazza’ on the east side of the Corso 
Garibaldi. The following inscriptions (taken 
in May last) are all on the north side of the 
path—that is, to the left as one enters by 
the western gate—and are either on or 
immediately under the north wall. Some 
of the inscriptions are wholly or partially 
illegible—in a few cases owing to the stone 
being broken, but in most cases owing to 
accumulations of dirt or moss. 


1. Thos. Welch Hunt, Esq., of Wadenhoe, 
Northants, ob. Friday, 3 Dec., 1824, a. 28. Caroline 
his w., eldest d. of the Rev. Chas. Euseby Isham, 
of the same co., ob. the following Sunday, a. 23. 
They had been married but 10 months when, in an 
excursion to Pestum, a bullet fired by an assassin 
on 3 Dec., pierced at the same time husband and 


wife. 

2. Henry Graham, architect, of York, ob. May, 
1819, a. 24. 

3. Wm. Thurston, Esq., of Boston, U.S., Coun- 
sellor-at-Law, ob. 25 Aug., 1822, a. 49. 

4. Lieut.-Col. Monier Williams, of H.E.I. Co.’s 
Army, 0b. 30 Nov., 1823, a. 45. Erected by Hannah 
Sophia his wife. 

. Mrs. Walter Grant, ob. 16 Dec., 1819. 

6. This is a repetition of No. 1. 

7. Thos. Patten Wilson, ob. 28 Oct., 1819, a. 18. 

8. Wm. James Turner, Esq., s. of John Turner, 
of Putney, ob. 12 June, 1824, a. 50 on 9 mths. 

9. Mr. John Ramsbotham, of Manchester, ob. 
25 Dec., 1818, a. 48. 

10. Jane Cumming, consort of John Cumming, 
ob. 6 Jan., 1821, a. 28. 

ll. Emily Lushington, a. 7 yrs. 4 mths. (No. 


ate.) 

12. Nathaniel R. Guitton, Esq., Lieutenant in 
H.M. Army, and for several years Vice-Consul at 
Naples, ob. 21 June, 1841, a. 69.. 

13. Miss Anna Baptista White, ob. at St. Jorio, 
near Portici, 28 Nov., 1833. 

14. Capt. Joseph Packwood, R.N., ob. 28 Nov., 
1835, a. 73. His grandson, Cecil Galway Berthoud, 
ob. 8 Aug., 1836, a. 10 mths. 

15. Thomas James Mathias, b. 9 Mar., 1754; ob. 
26 July, 1835. 


Pier. Edwd. Fleming, 3rd Foot, ob. at 
Portici, 21 July, 1835, a. 64. 

17. Frances Maria, w. of Rev. Fras. Russell 
Nixon, form. Chaplain at Naples, b. 17 Ap., 1809; 
ob, 22 Sept., 1834. Also Robt. Streatfield, their s., 
b. at Pisa, 24 Mar., 1833; ob. at N., 29 July, 1833 

18. Francis John, inf. son of Sir Edwin and Hon. 
Lady Pearson, b. 10 Ap., ob. 26 May, 1843. 

19. Elizabeth, w. of L. C. Graindorges, b. at 
Winchester ; ob. 25 Nov., 1834, a. 63. 

20. Maria Achsah Grace, d. of John and Eliz. 
Grace, b. at Gosforth, Northd., 1 May, 1814; ob. at 
Naples, 22 Aug., 1834 

21. Werden Maurice, inf. s. of John Christian 

e, Esy., and Clementina Eliz. Mary his w., b. 
10 Dec., 1843; d. 12 Feb., 1844. _ 

22. Joanna, w. of Daniel Grimwood, ob. at 
Pozzuoli, 26 Dec., 1833, a. 34. Alfred Grimwood, 
ob. 13 Mar., 1839, a. 6. Maria Cristina Grimwood, 
ob. 13 Mar., 1850, a. 10. 

23. Elizabeth Macra, ob. 12 Oct., 1843, a. 87. 

24, Henry Gaulter, M.D., ob. III Kalen, Oct., 
1834. (In Latin.) 

25. John Wm. Hassard, ob. 21 May, 1843, a. 
8 mths. 15 days. 

26. Sophia Anna Maria Wood, ob. 1833, a. 21. 
Erected by her f. Joseph Sul’ Wood, Eguestrium. 
copiarum Britannus Dua. (In Latin.) 

27. Richard Walker, Esq., of Manchester, ob. 
25 Mar., 1833, a. 79. 

28. Thomas Noel, Lord Berwick, ob. 2 Nov., 1832. 

29. Thomas Murray Holme, youngest s. of the 
late Thos. Holme, of Venice, beat Venice, 12 Dec., 
1842 ; ob. 10 May, 1866, at Hokatika, New Zealand. 

30. Isabella Hayes, d. of Dr. Henry Barnard, of 
Banbrook, Coleraine, Ireland, w. of Henry Horace 
Hayes, clerk, of Northstoke, Somt., ob. 12 June, 
1832, a. 54. 

31. Signora Da. Anna Pandolfelli, born Ashweek, 
of Salcombe, England, ob. 6 Mar., 1836, a. 45. (In 
Italian.) 

32. Mary, wid. of Edward Ashweek Valentine, 
ob. 10 Ap., 1856, a. 85. Harriet Eliz. Franck, elder 
d. of the above, wid. of O. E. Franck, ob. 15 May, 
1877, a. 69. 

33. Harriet, inf. d. of James and Harriet Morri- 
son, b. 14 Feb., 1831; ob. 29 Mar., 1832. 

34. Michael Keating, Esq., ob. 23 a 1831, a. 75. 
Erected by his only ch. Mary Anna Wylly. 

35. Rowland Wm. Allanson Winn, inf. s. of Lord 
and Lady Headley. (Rest illegible.) 

36. Josephine Charlotte Stephanie, d. of Edwd. 
King Tenison, Esq., and Lady Louisa Tenison, ob. 
at Ischia, 25 Aug., 1842, a. 18 mths. 

37. Ellen, d. of the late Capt. Allen Reginald 
Macdonald, Bengal Army, b. Oct. 27, 1856, at Sagur. 
(Rest illegible. ) 

38. David Thoms, Esq., of Clepington, Forfar- 
shire, ob. 7 Nov., 1830, a. 34. 

John Walker, of Crowsnest, Halifax, Yorks, 
ob. 19 Jan., 1830, a. 25. 

40. John Lawson Walker, s. of Geo. and Margaret 
Walker, b. 20 Aug., 1828; ob. 10 Oct., 1829. 

41. Charles Carroll Bayard, a passed midshipman 
in the navy of the U.S., ob. at Naples, 19 Feb., 
1850, a. 21. His death was caused by a wound re- 
ceived on Mount Vesuvius during the eruption of 
the night of 9 Feb., 1850. 

42. Catherine, infant d. of moons 9 and Isabella. 
Hinton, ob. 25 Mar., 1831. Joseph Hinton, ob. at 
Naples, 4 July, 1837, a. 42. 

43, Hon. Reginald Ashburnham, youngest s. of 
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George and Charlotte, Earl and Countess of Ash- 
burnham, b. 3 Feb., 1819; ob. 5 Mar., 1830. 
44. Louisa inf. d. of Raulin and_ Mary 
Louis Robin, b. 17 Dec., 1852, d. 22 Dec., a. 5 days. 
45. Mary Isabella, d. of Robt. Malcolm and Emily 
Rogers, ob. 14 Nov., 1852, a. 24 yrs. John Henry 
Maingay, their inf. s. ob. 2 Aug., 1853, a. 22 mths. 
Anne M ontgomery, ob. 31 July, 1855, a. 28 mths. 
Chas. Turner, inf. s. of Chas. and Mary 
Maingy, ob. 24 July, 1830, a. 16 mths. ; and Caroline 
Turner, their inf. d. (Date illegible. ) 
47. Thos. Warrington, Esq., ob. at the Villa 
—, Piano di Sorrento, 18 Nov., 1832, a. 27. 
48. Charlotte, wid. of Rev. John Evans, of Bath, 
ob. 9 Sept., 1828, a. 63. Erected by her only child, 
Charlotte Robinson. 
49. Samuel of Stockwood, Luton, 
Beds, ob. 21 Dec., 1852, a. 
50. A broken cross, only seat eee 
51. John Turner, ob. 29 Jan., 1878, a. 
52. Colonel Arthur Middleton, of “Charleston, 
Ss. Saecne, b. 28 Oct., 1795; ob. 9 June, 1853. 
53. Chas. Wm. Neumann, of Oakleigh, Cheshire, 
b. we Danzig, Ap., 1773; ob. at Naples, 21 Feb., 


P. Rollason, of Coventry, ob. 29 Oct., 
55. Capt. Alexander Carmichael, ob. 6 Jan., 1854, 


ae 56. Charles James Ridgway, Esq., ob. 22 Jan., 


. 63. 
Augustus Manning, ob. 14 Ap., 1864, 


58. gh Campbell, w. of John Mackenzie, 
ob. 1855. 

Wm. Wilson ae. am ., of Edinburgh, ob. 
Mt i, 15 June, 1857, a. 

60 Susan, w. of Dennis Massy Daw- 
hag Esq., and 2nd d. of Right Hon. Lord Sinclair 
by his 2nd w., b. 14 June, 1806; ob. 17 Sept., 1858. 
Also Susan Sinclair w. of Joseph ei ranklin, 
Esq., 3rd d. of DB. . Dawson, b. 17 May, 1837 ; 
ob. 20 Oct., 1857 ; and her inf. s., b. and die 1 Oct. ; 
1857. (There i is a further inscription, but illegible.) 

61. Chas. Fred. Johnson, s. of Rev. Evans John- 
son, Archdeacon of Ferns, Ireland, b. 21 May, 1850 ; 
ob. 24 Ap., 1859. 

62. Jo n Benjamin, only s. of John Williams 
Furse, ee .» b. 19 Oct., 1850; ob. 20 Feb., 1857. 

Rosina Massonet, ob. 17 Aug., 1884, a. 78. 

64. Robt. Last, ob. 2% Feb., 1876. 

65. George Degen, ob. 29 Ap., 1861, a. 60. 

66. Wm. Drogo Duke oF “Manchester, 
ob. at Naples, 21 Mar., 

67. Rev. B. A. .M.S. 
Exmouth, ob. at Naples, 16 Feb., 1862, of smallpox, 


ok . broken tomb with illegible inscription in 
ng is 

69. Peter Pincoffs, M.D., b. at Rotterdam, 29 Aug., 
1815; ob. at Munich, 17 July, 1872. He resided 

0. Mary Louisa Neve, b. at_ Old Warden, Beds, 
9 Nov., 1816; ob. at Naples, 3 Mar., 1876. 

71. Mary Frances, eldest d. of Wm. and Mary 
Porter, of Thingwall Hall, Cheshire, ob. at Naples, 
29 Jan., 1873. 

72. Augusta Caroline, w. of Horatio R. Storer, of 
Boston, U.S.A., ob. at Sorrento, 26 Ap., 1874, a. 31. 

73. Frederick Cary Elwes, of Billin . Northants, 
b. 11 Nov., 1818; ob. 5 June, 1861. rected by his 
mother, J ane Maria Elwes. 


74. Edward James Wells, of Sheffield, ob. 29 Jan.,. 


, a. 34, 

75. A broken tomb with illegible English inscrip- 
tion. 

76. Robt. Wollaston, Esq., M.D., of Gloucester: 
Terrace, Hyde Park, ob. 22 Aug., 1865, a. 1 

77. F. Nina Radice, ob, 23 Aug., 1866, a. 

78. Nina Radice, b. in Monkstown, Dutliae 24 Ap. 
1841, d. of the late Evasio Radice, Colonel in t e 
Sardinian Army, and of Maria Hutton, his w. She. 
died after 48 hours’ illness. (No date of death.) 


G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 
be continued.) 
[For other of on Britons dying 


abroad see 10 8 3 li. 155; iii. 361, 433 ;. 
v. 381; vi. 4, "302, 406, 446; vii. 165.] 


DOLLARS: “ BITS”: “ PICAYUNE.” 
(See 58. vii. 317; 108. vi. 381; vii. 36.) 


AMERICANS whose memories go back to the: 
days before the war when Franklin Pierce 
was yet the President, and surviving 
Englishmen who sojourned within our 
borders in those days, will remember these. 
things. There was a dearth of silver change, 
and while the Mint supplied the banks, and 
the banks favoured their customers, the 
lawful coin did not stay in circulation, 
being supplanted by Mexican and Spanish 
pieces of the quarter, eighth, and sixteenth 
of the piece of eight, or dollar. Such coins. 
had been used as the specie currency in 
colonial times, and their use continued until 
after the middle of the century just closed. 
They passed ; nobody liked them, but there 
was no other fractional silver, for the poorer: 
currency drove out the legal coin. Finally 
their circulation was prohibited, and they 
soon disappeared. But names remained. The 
‘“‘ real,”’ and its double and half, were known 
in every part of the United States. In New 
York the real was locally called a shilling, 
and its half was sixpence, being of the 
nominal value of twelve and a half and six 
and a quarter cents respectively. The 
double real was called a quarter, usually 
with the word Spanish prefixed; some- 
times a two-shilling piece. In Baltimore 
and Philadelphia the real and its half were 
known as “levy” and “ fip,’’ contractions 
of elevenpenny bit and fippeny or fivepenny 
bit ; south of the Potomac and in the West 
the Teal was a * ‘* bit,’ and its half was called 
a ‘“‘picayune.” The American dime was 
called a “‘ short bit” to distinguish it from 
the other, the “long bit.” By custom the 
dime was received at the same value as a 
long bit, until an enterprising firm in New 
Orleans obtained ten thousand dollars in 
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dimes from the Mint, and began to give 
them out in change at the excess value. 
This broke the market, and put an end to 
the custom. It is a fact that there was a 
foreign coin which had the local name of 
‘bit,’ but it has not been seen for half a 
century. It never was legal tender, but it 
circulated by sufferance. It disappeared 
previously to the war of 1861, to the 
great joy of every one, for the foreign 
coin was not bankable, and at last was 
worth only its bullion value. The 
names remain, particularly in the South 
and West. On the Pacific coast the man 
who says a quarter, or twenty-five cents, 
is sized up for a tenderfoot. The Forty- 
niners and their descendants would say 
two bits. At San Francisco in compara- 
tively recent times the daily newspaper was 
sold on the streets for a dime or bit ; yearly 
subscribers did not pay so much. Smaller 
coins were seldom seen, and the cent was 
wholly despised, though useful at the Post 
Office in limited amount for the purchase 
of postage stamps. In those days the postage 
on a letter between New York and San 
Francisco was ten cents. 

In New Orleans there is a newspaper of 
old standing and great influence known as 
The Picayune. The name indicated the 
price, and it shows that the little silver coin, 
the half dime, was what the proprietors were 
after. Their newspaper brought them 
wealth and renown. The Baltimore Sun 
and the Philadelphia Ledger sold for one 
cent. The idea was to catch the smallest 
circulating coin by making it the price 
of the newspaper, and the speculation 


paid. 

The half dime is no longer coined, a five- 
cent piece of nickel taking its place. In 
the North and East the old words are 
dropping out of use. In Philadelphia the 
old-time names of “levy” and “fip” are 
no longer heard ; nor does New York speak 
of the shilling and sixpence. In the Gulf 
States the quarter dollar is universally two 
bits, and also in the West. Homogeneity 
of population might account for the per- 
sistence of the name in the South, while the 
influx of new-comers who know nothing 
of the old ways would be a sufficient reason 
for disuse of the words here. It is hard for 
old customs to die. 

I have been told that in England there 
was once a coin called the guinea, and that 
coins were issued of the value of one-half 
and one-third of a guinea respectively. 
The name remains, but the thing has dis- 
appeared. In the same way the word “ bit ” 


will probably remain in local use until a 
new scheme of coinage is legalized. 
JoHN E. Norcross. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


“Yep”: (See 10S. vi. 381.) 
—‘ Yep,” heard by Mr. Dovucias OwEN 
in California, is not “‘a union of ja and 
yes*’: it originated, or at least originated 
independently, in country New England, 
where there was no German infusion ; and 
I have shared in its growth from “ the egg ” 
in my childhood, so that I imagine it arose 
without borrowing in many different centres. 
It was taken over by the adults from the 
boys. The original form was a drawled 
which produced something very like 
“e-us,” in two distinct syllables, a mere 
lengthening of the consonantal sound at the 
beginning into a plain vowel sound; then 
the s was dropped, and it became “ e-uh”’ 
(entirely without relation to ja); then the 
lips were closed on it, turning it into “ e-up,” 
which is the real set of sounds usually 
caricatured as “yep.” ‘‘ Nope”’ originated 
in the same way and places, from ‘‘ no-h” 
(the h here representing a mere closure in 
the throat), turned into “ nop,” by closing 
the lips. A true story illustrates their 
New England origin. An old professor in 
one of the old colleges some quarter-century 
ago was taken to task by his society daughter 
for replying ‘‘ Nope” to some question. 
He pleaded ‘old habit.” ‘‘ Why, father,” 
said she, ‘‘ were you brought up to say 
‘nope’ ?” He meditated a moment, then 
a reminiscent smile lit up his features, and 
he answered, ‘“‘ E-up.”’ 

Forrest MorGAn. 

Hartford, Conn. 


BEDDOES SuRNAME.—What is the origin 
of the surname Beddoes? According to 
Bardsley, ‘ Dictionary of English and Welsh 
Surnames,’ it is a double patronymic, part 
English, part Welsh, ab-Eddow-s, ‘“ the 
son of Eddow.”’ This is not impossible, but 
seems very improbable. There actually 
exists a Welsh Christian name Bedo, so 
it would be simpler to look upon Beddoes 
as meaning “son of Bedo,’? formed like 
Jones, Evans, Williams, et hoc genus omne. 
There were at least two old Welsh poets 
who bore the personal name Bedo. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


“Non OLET (PecuntA).’’—The source of 
this familiar saying has, I believe, never 
been discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ I heard a 
learned Latinist lately maintaining that the 
words were a quotation from Suetonius, 
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This, I think, is a common impression ; but 
it is incorrect. Suetonius relates the well- 
known story of Vespasian in chap. xxiii. 
of his life of that emperor; but the words 
“non olet’’ are not to be found there. 
“ Sciscitans num odore offenderetur ”’ is the 
nearest approach to them. Dio Cassius 
reports the saying in the form idov, réxvov, 
te dfovow, The form “non olet” 
seems to be simply inferred from the em- 
peror’s retort as given by Suetonius and 
Dio Cassius. Quite rightly, it is not in- 
cluded in Mr. King’s full and accurate 
collection of classical quotations. 
ALEX. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 


“ RETABLE.”’—This is a technical term 
in ecclesiastical architecture for the altar- 
shelf, or ledge above the altar, the original 
meaning of which appears to be a matter 
of dispute among etymologists. In Webster’s 
dictionary no derivation is offered. It has 
been assumed by some writers that the 
word consists of the prefix ve- and table. 
But this can scarcely be accepted as a satis- 
factory explanation. Dr. Smythe Palmer 
in his interesting little book, ‘Some Curios 
from a Word-Collector’s Cabinet,’ sees no 
difficulty in deriving retable from a hypo- 
thetical Latin restabilis. How such a word 
could mean “set up behind”’ is not very 
clear. And one would like to ask, How is 
it possible to equate Spanish retable with the 
assumed Latin original ? Latin res- remains 
in Spanish words. 

There need be no doubt about the ety- 
mology of “ retable,’’ since we are fortunate 
enough to find in Ducange the ecclesiastical 
Latin word whith is the source of the modern 
forms. Ducange has “ Retrotabulum, retro- 
altare, posticum altaris, seu ejus orna- 
mentum, Gall. rétable, alias reirautole.”’ Ré- 
table therefore has the same prefix as its 
synonym vreredos. See ‘Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities’ (s.v. ‘ Reredos’). 
In Hatzfeld’s French dictionary the Pro- 
vengal reiretaule is given as the equivalent 
of the modern French rétable. The Sp. 
retablo stands for *retrotablo, *retatablo ; 
compare retaguarda, the rear-guard (or 
rere-ward) of anarmy. A. L. MayHEw. 

Oxford. 


“ DIABOLO,” FRENCH CHILDREN’S GAME. 
—The most popular children’s game in 
France at the present moment is that which 
bears this name. I understood that it 
was a Chinese game, but it seems to be a 


a sport which was popular a century ago. 
As it is sure to find its way to England 
sooner or later, the following extract from 
the Echo de Paris of Wednesday, 29 May, 
seems worthy of a niche in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

“‘La grande vogue du diabolo ou diable ne date 
vas, comme on l’a écrit souvent, tous ces temps-ci, 
u XVIII siécle, mais des premiéres années de la 

Restauration, de 1812 4 1818. Ce fut alors une 
véritable rage. On y jouait partout : dans les salons 
ou Von fracassait porcelaines et les bibelots ; 
dehors, aux Tuileries, aux Champs-Elysées, ott les 
dames étaient occupées a faire ronfler le diable. 
Un prospectus d’un fabricant de jouets d’alors 
montre les différentes maniéres de jouer: ‘A la va 
comme je te pousse ; La Promenade ; l’Ascension a 
corde tendue; Jean s’en va comme il est venu; Le 
Grand Equilibre du Croissant; Le Chevalet; le 
Terre a Terre, et enfin le Saut_périlleux, qui con- 
stitue le principal exercice du diabolo.’ On faisait 
alors des diables de tous genres, en bois léger, en 
métal, méme en cristal; mais dans ce jeu, comme 
dit une estampe intitulée ‘Le Gott du jour,’ ‘c’est 
la fagon de faire qui fait tout’: 

On joue a ce jeu charmant 

Lorsyue l’on est aimable. 

Vieillard en vain s’y mettant 

Envoie tout en murmurant : 

Au diable, au diable !” 

W. ROBERTS. 


oe correspondent’s anticipation is already ful- 
filled. The game may be seen in the windows of 
Messrs. Hamlyn in High Holborn. } 


RoBertT OWEN, OF NEW LANARK: HIS 
Famity.—At 9 8. vii. 9 Mr. W. G. Brack 
asked for information of Robert Owen’s son 
Richard, whose existence was ignored by 
Sir Leslie Stephen in the ‘D.N.B.’ The 
following obituary notice of him from The 
American Journal of Science for May, 1890 
(p. 414), will serve as some record of this 
worthy son of the great philanthropist :-— 


“Prof. Richard Owen died pred at New 
Harmony, Indiana, on the 3lst of March. He was 
born in Lanarkshire, Scotland, in 1810, and was 
nearly three years younger than his brother, David 
Dale Owen, who died about 30 years since. With 
his father and brother, he came to New Harmony 
in 1828. He served under General Zachary Taylor, 
as captain in the Mexican war, during the years 
1847-48. In 1849 he joined his brother in the 
eological survey of Minnesota, and also became 

rofessor of the Natural Sciences at Nashville ; and 
while there, in 1857, published *A Key to the 
Geology of the Globe.’ In 1859 he was associated 
with his brother in the survey of Indiana, the 
report on which, by him, appeared in 1862, after 
the death of his brother, and also after his having 
joined in the Civil War. During the year 1861 he 
was made lieutenant -colonel of the 15th Indiana 
Volunteers, and in the autumn of that year colonel 
of the 60th Regiment. In November_of 1865 he 
resigned his commission as colonel at New Iberia, 
Louisiana (as stated in vol. xlii. of this Journa/, 
1866), and having heard of the rock salt deposit of 
La Petite Anse, 12 miles distant, went and investi- 


revival—perhaps under another name—of 


gated it, and made the first report on it to the 
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Academy of Sciences at St. Louis. In 1865 he 
became Professor of the Natural Sciences in the 
Western Military Institute of Kentucky (afterward 
changed to the University of Nashville), and held 
the position until the autumn of 1879. Prof. Owen 
also devoted himself in later years to meteorology. 

** Prof. Owen’s ‘Key to the Geology of the Globe," 
of 1857, exhibits the man in his science, which, 
while practical, tended strongly towards the specu- 
lative, and also in his relations to young students, 
who, trom his deep interest in them, drew out some 
pages of advice on temperance and other virtues.” 

The following extract from a post card 
written by Prof. Richard Owen to my 
father, Mr. T. Mellard Reade, and dated 
from New Harmony, Indiana, 10 March, 
1887, is of some interest. The post card, 
which is very closely and neatly written, 
forms a postscript to “ the letter I had the 
honor of writing you this morning ” :— 

‘Permit me to add a word regarding the agree- 
able reminiscences I have of sarap, when in 
1827 my father, Robert Owen (The Philanthropist), 
as we |] thro’ from my native G. Britain 
to great America, introduced me, then a boy of 17, 
to your most estimable Poet, Rogers: & to a 
charming family, the Rathbones, & others: all of 
whom have doubtless passed away. I did not again 
revisit Europe until 1869, when I had the pleasure 
of calling on Sir R. Murchison, Sir Chs. Lyeli, 
Prof. (now) Sir Richt Owen, & Prof. Huxley. On 
my return from the Crimea, Const., Athens, the 
Holy Land & Egypt, I ascended Etna; and at 
Naples enjoyed Pompeii, &c. In England, while 
at Stratford on Avon, I enjoyed the hospitality of 
Mr. Ed. Flower, father of Prof. W. H. Flower. A 
letter of introduction, although the Prof. was not 
in London, has enabled me since to have a very 
eet correspondence with him as Dir’ of the 

ritish Museum.” 

Sir Leslie Stephen’s article—which con- 
tains his delightful description of Robert 
Owen as “one of those intolerable bores 
who are the salt of the earth ’’—distinctly 
states that the philanthropist “left three 
sons—Robert Dale, Daniel Dale, and David 
Dale Owen—the first of whom is separately 
noticed ; the other two became professors 
in American colleges.” How Richard came 
to be ignored altogether it is difficult to 
imagine, especially as this note shows him 
to have lived a long and useful life. 

ALEYN LYELL READE. 

Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


BARRELS FOR CHURCH ORGANS. — To 
those interested in such matters it will be 
serviceable to record that barrels are still 
to be seen in the last pew in the north-east 
corner of the nave of St. Martin’s Church 
near Ruabon, perhaps the dirtiest and most 
dilapidated church in the country. The 
barrels, lying in a box, and not now used, 
are about five feet in length by eight inches 
in diameter. The operating portions consist 


of the bars of staples projecting beyond the 
periphery of the becotie, The barrels were 
turned by a handle screwed on to the end 
of the shaft—the screwed shaft penetrating 
into the cranked handle slotted to receive 
it. A reversal of the handle unscrewed it 
from the shaft. 

There is also a three-decker pulpit in the 
church, almost falling into decay. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 
Southport. 


v. ‘‘ STATESMAN.” (See 
8S. x. 333, 444, 517; xi. 76, 333; xii. 237, 
433; 9 S. v. 499; viii. 427).—A striking 
addition to the list of quotations indicating 
disparagement of “politicians” was fur- 
nished by M. Paul Cambon, the French 
Ambassador, when presiding on 11 May at 
the annual dinner in London of the News- 
paper Press Fund. The statesman (homme 
d’Etat), said M. Cambon, prepares himself 
to take the rough with the smooth, confident 
that a sound cause will ultimately have the 
balance inclined in its favour. On the other 
hand, the time-server keeps what he con- 
siders a shrewd eye upon the currents of 
public feeling, seeking his inspiration “* dans 
les caprices de l’opinion,” and invariably 
ends in having his own emptiness brought 
home to popular conviction: ‘Il n’est pas 
un homme d’Etat, ce n’est qu’un politicien.” 

And yet those ordinary observers of affairs 
who are content to be known by the name 
I have chosen as my signature may comfort 
themselves, amid these many disparaging 
reflections, with the comment of Lord 
Hervey :— 

“There is not a deceased ploughman who leaves a 
wife and a dozen brats behind him that is not 
lamented with greater sincerity, as well as a loss 
to more individuals than any statesman that ever 
wore a sword or deserved to lose it.” 

POLITICIAN. 


THE QUADRANT COLONNADE.—For some 
months there has been considerable agita- 
tion against the reconstruction of the 
Quadrant on the designs of Mr. Norman 
Shaw, the objection of the shop keepers 
being to the insufficient width and light of 
the shop frontages. This is exactly what 
the earliest occupiers might have complained 
of after its erection in 1820-25; but they 
were mostly proprietors of gambling resorts 
and similar industries that preferred the 
semi-darkness imposed by the Colonnade. 

Punch, 23 Dec., 1848, humorously de- 
scribes the “ Fall of the Quadrant ’ :— 

“‘The decadence of the family of the Colonna 
may be compared to that of the Colonnade of 
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Regent Street. Both had reached a high elevation, 
and both sank under the ingratitude of those to 
whom they had afforded shelter and protection. 
Already, however, have the pagent begun to 
regret their work of devastation, and_ the poco 
foreigners who once used to nestle under its friendly 
wing are wandering in damp and wretchedness, 
cursing the ‘perfide Albionium’ of those who, in 
reality, meant ‘mort aux Frangais,’ when they 
cried out for the destruction of the Colonnade of 
the Quadrant. It is not, however, without a 
struggle that the ill-used foreigners will resign the 
friendly roof; and they have reared a shade of 
umbrellas, which form a kind of movable Colonnade, 
the light almost as completely as hefore, 
and thus nape the very object of those who 
caused the work ot demolition to be performed.” 


The Act (11 & 12 Victoria, cap. 50) giving 
the necessary powers for this improvement 
authorized the sale of the material, and 
accordingly on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
6and 7 Nov., 1848, Messrs. Eversfield & 
Horne sold at the Café de Paris, Vine Street, 
the columns and plinths. The prices 
realized averaged 61. 5s. to 7l. 10s. for each 
column, and ll. 2s. to 1l. 4s. for each plinth. 

“The names of the purchasers could not be 
ascettained, but it was understood that the prin- 
cipa| portion was purchased for the Eastern Counties 
Railway Company.” 

From The Sun, 9 Nov., 1848, and The 
Tines, 11 Sept., 1848. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39 Hillmarton Road, N. 


Kit Famity. (See 9S. x. 487; xi. 77.)— 
Isibjoin a few additional references to this 
family :— 

‘State Papers, Domestic, 1655,’ p. 169: “May 21, 
16, London. Levant Company to Spencer Bretton, 
Cosul at Smyrna. We contirm ours of 24th Febry. 
Wiare not satistied with your vindication of your- 
sel as to Captn. EIl’s average.” 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1633-4,’ 
p10: ‘1633. 37 II. Certificate of Thomas Eyll, 
tle High Constable before mentioned.” 

‘Calendar of Border Papers,’ vol. ii. 
595-1603: copy of a letter under date 
2 Sept., 1602, George Ell to Robin of 
Pichell. 

, Gol. Chester’s ‘London Marriage Licences’ : 

Beale, John, of Great Haseby, co. Oxon, Gent., 
bachelor, and — Ell, of Twickenham, Middle- 
sex, aged 21, with consent of her father, Richard 
Ell, co. Surrey, June 19, 1648.” 

a ‘Catalogue of Ancient Deeds,’ Vol. II., Herts: 

Grant by Ralph Cressy and Helenysa his wife, 
William Eyle and Helenysa his wife, and others, of 
& tenement with a void plot of land in Halliwelle- 


| stret (St. Albans), which they inherited after 


ie death of Ro Hemelhamstede. 
itnesses............ st. Vi 

A mg aturday after St. Vincent, 
_ Amongst a list of lakes given by Dugdale 
in the Fens appears “Ell Lade’’ (Miller 


and Sketchley’s ‘ Fenland Past and Present,’ 
pp. 149-150). 

I shall be grateful to any readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ who can furnish me with any 
further information, more particularly as 
to the identity of Thomas Eyll, mentioned 
in the second extract. Of which place was 
he High Constable ? Copies of entries in 
a registers, &c., relating to persons 

earing my name would be thankfully 
received. H. G. Ett. 

Christchurch, New Zealand. 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct 


** PRACTICE,” A RULE OF ARITHMETIC.— 
The earliest example of this which has 
reached us is of 1650; but it is then used 
apparently as a _ well-known established 
term. We shall be glad of examples of 
earlier date, and especially of any that point 
to the introduction of the name. It was 
probably at first a descriptive term, as a 
method of common practice. Was the 
Italian pratica ever so used ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


CROPPENBERGH OR COPPENBURGH BUCKE. 
—I should be glad of any information as 
to the husband of a Mary Croppenbergh. 
In her will, dated 20 July, 1652 (proved 
1652), she describes herself as a widow, 
and mentions her son-in-law Joseph Alston, 
Bt., husband of her daughter Mary; her 
brother John Vermuden; her daughter 
Ann, wife of George Sherard (married 31 July, 
1651, at St. James’s Church, Clerkenwell) ; 
and her grandson William Sherard. She 
also mentions Thomas Bucke, of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

A Robert Bucke of London in his will 
(proved 1620) mentions his wife’s sister’s 
daughter Mary Croppenbery (sic), wife of 
Joseph Croppenberry (sic); and Thomas 
Bucke, youngest son of his cousin Thomas 
Bucke, of Bullington Hall, now scholar at 
Caius College, Cambridge. 

PetrcE Gun Manony, Cork Herald. 

Office of Arms, Dublin Castle. 


Browninc Portrait BY LEIGHTON.— 
I am desirous of finding the whereabouts 
of a portrait of Robert Browning—a vig- 
netted chalk drawing of head and shoulders— 
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made by Frederic Leighton in Rome in 
1859 ; and I hope that an inquiry in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
may bring the information. SENON. 


EpwarD In SLAvonic.—Now that the 
Balkan Exhibition is attracting attention, 
perhaps some reader can explain what has 
long puzzled me, viz., why the Servians, 
Croats, and Montenegrins translate our 
royal name Edward as Slavoljub. Render- 
ings of Western names into Slavonic tongues 
generally start from some resemblance of 
sound or meaning. Slavoljub certainly is 
quite unlike Edward in sound, and I can 
see no point of contact in sense. According 
to Miss Yonge, Edward means “ rich guard.” 
Slavoljub she renders as “ glorious love.” 
I may add that I have heard this name 
pronounced both as Slavoljub and Slavoljub, 
the accent varying according to dialect. 

Jas. PuattT, Jun. 


Basse Famity.—Information is wanted 
in regard to the family or history of William 
Basse, who began writing in 1602, and con- 
tinued to write until 1659. Any facts may 
be communicated until 24 August directly 
to me, care of Brown, Shipley & Co., 123, 
Pall Mall. E. C. Bass, D.D. 

[Dr. Sidney Lee supplies a pretty full account of 
Basse in vol. iii. of the DAB! The references 
several articles in the first volume 
Or 


Gray's Letrers.—I should be glad if 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ could assist me in 
tracing ‘‘ Res est sacra miser ’’—a quotation 
of Gray to Mason, 1765; also the reference 
in a letter to Wharton, 5 March, 1766, 
“buried under the snow, like the old 
Queen of Denmark.” D.C. 

Worplesdon Rectory, Guildford. 

** Res est sacra miser,” Seneca, Epig. 4, 9 (King’s 
‘Classical and Foreign Quotations,’ 239).] 

RossEttir’s PoEM ON THE BOER War, 
1881.—I have been asked for a poem by 
D. G. Rossetti on the Boer War of 1881. I 
cannot, however, trace such a poem. Could 
any of your readers enlighten me on the 
point, stating, if there is such a poem, where 
it is to be found? Husert J. AYLMER. 

Tate Library, Brixton, 8.W. 


HIGHLANDERS “‘ BARBADOSED ”’ AFTER THE 
1715 anp °45 REBELLIONS.—1. In Southey’s 
‘West Indies’ (vol. ii. 211) it is asserted 
that in 1716 “ one hundred of the prisoners 
taken at Preston in Lancashire, who had 
been confined in the Savoy, were shipped 
off for the West Indies.”” If any of the 
°15 prisoners were transported to the island 
plantations, it is highly probable that 


Barbados, a favourite island for banishment, 
would have got its share. In the records 
of that island, however, I have been unabl> 
to trace any arrival of such prisoners. If 
there is trustworthy authority for Southey’s 
statement of shipment for the West Indies, 
were any of the men sent to Barbados ? 
If so, what were their names, the name of the 
vessel conveying them, and the date and 
port of sailing? Finally, was anything 
heard of their after-history ? 

2. In his ‘Memoirs of the Pretenders’ 
(Bell, 1890), p. 275, Jesse states that a‘ter 
Culloden a large number of men were shipped 
to Barbados, that many died aboard suip, 
that 81 reached Barbados, and that three 
years afterwards only 18 of these were alve. 
I have a copy of an ‘ Indenture ”’ signed by 
127 Jacobite prisoners, who appareitly 
were sent to Barbados in the ship Frer in 
1746. (The list includes 20 MecDonuilds, 
19 McKenzies, and 16 Grants: 112 of the 
prisoners sign by ‘“ mark.”) How mary of 
them arrived at Barbados I do not kiow: 
the records of that island are in ome 
respects in a very imperfect condtion. 
Nor have I yet ascertained from the lnrial 
registers the mortality after arrival. On 
what authority did Jesse base his statenent ? 
What were the names of his 81, and vhat 
the names of the 18? What were the ship, 
port, date of sailing ? 

3. Have any books been publishec on 
Covenanters and Scots Jacobites “bar- 
badosed’’? ? What MSS. on that subect, 
and on their lot in the island and their ater- 
history, are known to exist ? 

4. I am studying the fate of those un- 
fortunate men, some of whose descendats 
remain in Barbados to this day under ‘he 
name of Red Legs.’ But one is terroaly 
handicapped “our side the water” by 
distance from libraries and manuscrt 
collections. I should gratefully hear 9 
any information, either through ‘N. & ( 
or direct, on the matter. 

J. GRAHAM CRUICKSHANK. 

Audit Office, British Guiana. 


KENTISH NEwspaPERS.—Can any reade. 


of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me if there exists in 

any public or private library The Kentish 

Post, or Canterbury News-Letter, for_ the 

years 1750, 1751, and 1752? I particularly 

desire to refer to these years for certain local 

information. W. J. MERCER. 
12, Marine Terrace, Margate. 


Brncteys or Norrs.—Can any of your 
readers give me information regarding the 
Nottinghamshire family of Bingley ? Their 
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arms were Argent, two bars sable; on a 
canton of the second a cross formée of the 
first, charged with an annulet gules. Was 
Col. Sir Ralph Bingley, who commanded 
a regiment of foot in Buckingham’s dis- 
astrous expedition against the Isle de Rhé 
in 1627, a member of this family ? Is any- 
thing known with regard to his former or 
subsequent career ? 
I am told that the monument to the 
memory of the Elizabethan soldier Francis 
Vere (1554-1609), in Westminster Abbey, 
includes figures of his four esquires, one of 
whom is said to have been of the name of 
Bingley. If this is correct, can any one 
tell me whether this Bingley belonged to 
the Nottinghamshire family of that name ? 
A well-known medical practitioner of the 
name of Bingley (I do not know whether 
he was a physician, surgeon, or apothecary) 
vas established at East Retford, Notts, 
bout the end of the seventeenth or beginning 
d the eighteenth century, and he left a 
tmerous family. One of his sons was in 
lusiness in London, and died about 1785. 
(an any one give me information regarding 
this East Retford doctor or his descendants. 
A. H. Bryetey, Lieut.-Col. 
Simla. 
Bacon Buncay.—In The Popish 
Courant attached to The Weekly Pacquet of 
Advice from Rome (No. 45, 15 April, 1681) 
tte phrase occurs “Heirs Survivant to 
Jacon and Bungy.” Is there any special 
gnificance in this combination of names, 
Ways associated in our literature with 
he dissolved firm of Bacon & Bungay, 
he publishers described in ‘ Pendennis ’ ? 
ALFRED F. RoBBIns. 
| [The collocation of the names Bacon and Bungay 
s much older than Thackeray. The allusion in 
The Popish Courant of 1681 is no doubt to Robert 
Greene's play ‘The Honourable History of Frier 
Bacon and Brier Bongay,’ reprinted in sley’s 
‘Old Plays.’ The new edition of Thoms’s ‘ Early 
English Prose Romances,’ recently issued by Messrs. 
Routledge, includes ‘The Famous Historie of Fryer 
con,’ one section of which relates ‘How Fryer 
Bacon did helpe a young man to his Sweetheart, 


another.’] 


Latin LINES ON Buxton.— Having visited 
Buxton lately, I found in Glover’s ‘ Derby- 
shire’ a statement that the pathetic little 
couplet, 

Buxtona, _ calide celebrabere nomine lymphe, 

Forte mihi posthac non adeunda, vale ! 
was adapted by Mary, Queen of Scots, from 
Czsar’s lines upon Filtria. 

I should very much like to know what 


those lines were, and where they may be 
found. Can you oblige me with the refer- 
ence and the words ? 

GEoRGE B. Howarp. 
Bromley, Kent. 


“THe DoLerut Even-sone.’—Can any 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me when the French 
Ambassador’s house at Blackfriars at which 
this accident occurred in 1623 was demo- 
lished ? Father Ethelbert Taunton in his 
‘ History of the Jesuits in England ’ says :— 

“In the forecourt of the said French Ambas- 
sador’s house was digged a —< pit (eighteen feet 
long and twelve feet broad), in which were laid 
forty-four corpses in order piled one upon the 
other...... There was another pit also (twelve feet 
long, eight feet broad) made in the said Ambas- 
sador’s garden near adjoining, where fifteen others 
were interred.” 

To what burial-ground were these removed 
when the house was pulled down and the 
site built over ? 

T. HIBGAME. 


MatTrHew D1amonpBuLD DeEmont.—In 
the marriage register of Lamberhurst, Kent, 
under date 1658, there is an entry of an 
intended marriage between Matthew Dia- 
mondbuld (?) Demont, of (name torn: 
the man was probably a foreigner and gun- 
founder), and Elizabeth Gibbons, of Lamber- 
hurst. What can the second Christian 
name be? Does the name occur in any list 
of foreigners in England ? 

R. J. FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 


HISTORIANS OF THE IRISH REBELLION, 
1798.—Dealing with another subject (10 S. 
vii. 233), Mr. Strr remarks that excerpts 
in the works of Mr. Fitzpatrick (author of 
‘The Sham Squire’ and ‘Secret Service 
under Pitt’) should be verified, as though 
questioning accuracy. Mr. Lecky, who is 
quoted as trustworthy, has paid some 
tribute to Mr. Fitzpatrick; and valuable 
information is given in Madden’s ‘ United 
Irishmen’ and Maxwell’s ‘ History of the 
Rebellion of 1798’—two other works 
pilloried by Mr. Srrr. Did not Mr. Fitz- 
patrick bring to light the personality of the 
betrayer of Lord Edward Fitzgerald ? 
KESTERS. 


“Mitr,” A Corx.—In Johnson’s diction- 
ary, and in the ‘ Encyclopedic,’ this small 
coin (which is mentioned in Shakespeare’s 
‘ Pericles ’) is said to have been of the value 
of the third part of a farthing. ‘The 
Century Dictionary,’ however, quotes Hill’s 
‘ Arithmetic ’ (date 1600), which puts it at 
only the sixth of a farthing: “4 mites is 
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the aliquot part of a peny, viz. 3, for 6 times 
4 is 24, and so many mites merchants assigne 
to 1 peny.” 

But my query relates rather to another 
point. I remember many years ago the 
issue of a coin called a mite, of the value 
of half a farthing (corresponding, therefore, 
to the Greek coin mentioned in Mark xii. 
42), which it was thought would be useful 
for the smallest purchasers, but was soon 
dropped, as not really meeting a need. 
What was the date of its issue ? 


W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Rosin Hoop Piays.—Could any reader 
supply me with a list of such? I possess 
one by John R. Wise, published, I should 
say, in the early forties or fifties,and founded, 
according to the author, upon an earlier 
one by Anthony Munday. Where could I 
either purchase or see a copy of Munday’s 
drama? Wise’s is not a bad piece of literary 
workmanship, though incomplete historically, 
ending in the fifth and closing act with 
Robin Hood’s wedding, but perhaps lengthy 
enough for a play qua such. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


WILLIAM ROBERT SPENCER.—The fame 


of the Hon. W. R. Spencer rests now mainly 
on the ballad in which he has given the 
Welsh legend of ‘ Beth Gélert,’ but there 
are other verses of his that have spirit and 


talent. To the edition of his ‘* Poems’ 
published in 1835 there is prefixed a long 
and interesting biographical introduction. 
Is it known by whom this was written ? 


E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


Horace, Vircit & Cicero, PuBLISHERS. 
—An edition of Pope’s* Iliad ’ and ‘ Odyssey,’ 
dated 1759 and 1760, has the names of the 
following publishers :— 

printed for A. P. Virgi 
C. Cicero in Paternoster 
Churchyard ; and A. Pope in the Strand.” 
What is the explanation? Is the edition 
of any particular value ? 

Burns’s ‘“‘MENSURATION ScHOOL.”— 
What is known of the Mensuration School 
mentioned in the history of Burns’s school- 
days? Was it a school apart from the 
local parish Kirkoswald School? Are its 
MS. registrations of attending scholars from 
its beginning still in existence ? 


J. G. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Replies. 
SIR JOHN HARINGTON: BARON 
FRECHVILE. 
(10 S. vii. 510.) 


SaraH HaRINGTON, who in 1630 became 
the second wife of John, Lord Frescheville, 
was the daughter and heir of Sir Jol 
Harington of Bagworth, co. Leicester, who 
was either the eldest or eldest surviving son 
of Sir Henry Harington of Bagworth and 0! 
co. Kildare, the well-known commander in 
Treland in 1596-9 (H.M.C. seventh Rep, 
658. Cecil MSS., vi. 543), by Cecily, 
daughter and coheir of Francis Agar 
Elmsthorpe, co. Leicester. Sir Henry, wh« 
was knighted at Athlone by Lord Deputy” 
Fitzwilliam, 7 Oct., 1578, died in 16B 
(will dated 16 May, 1612; cod. 21 Dee, 
1612; pr. in P.C.C. 16 Aug., 1613, by hs 
son William). By his two wives he hada 
numerous issue, including, as stated, mn 
eldest son Sir James, said to have ben 
killed in Ireland unmarried. Sir John ws 
his second son, and evidently succeeded ls 
father in his Leicestershire estate; lt 
beyond the fact that he was either the fr 
John Harington knighted by the Earl >f 
Essex, 30 July, 1599, after the fight it 
Ophaley, or the Sir John “of York’ 
knighted at the Charterhouse, 11 Ma, 
1603, I have discovered nothing. I do nt 
know even his wife’s name, nor when he diec; 
but his daughter Sarah appears to hav 
carried Bagworth to her husband, an 
afterwards to her three daughters an 
coheirs. 

Sir Henry Harington was second son ¢ 
Sir James Harington of Exton (will pr. 1592, 
and next brother to Sir John Harington o 
Exton (knighted 9 Jan., 1583/4), who ix 
1603 was created Baron Harington of 
Exton. It was, I believe, this last Sir John 
who translated the ‘ Orlando Furioso.’ 

Any help in unravelling the fate of the 
descendants of Sir Henry Harington will be 
most welcome. I am disposed to believe 
that the male descent failed with his sons, 
but lack proof as to two, Henry and Thomas. 
I should also be glad to know something 
of his alleged eldest son Sir James, who © 
must have been knighted and killed in 
Ireland at a very early age, and before 1599. 

W. D. Pink. 

The Sir John Harington whose daughter 
and heiress Sarah married Baron Frechvile 
or Frescheville was not Sir John Harington 
the writer (‘D.N.B.,’ xxiv. 385), who was 
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knighted in Ireland by the Earl of Essex 
30 July, 1599); nor the Sir John Harington 
(‘D.N.B.,’ xxiv. 388) knighted 9 Jan., 
1584, who afterwards became Ist Baron 
Harington of Exton; nor the Sir John 
Harington (‘ D.N.B.,’ xxiv. 389) created a 
Knight of the Bath 5 Jan., 1604, who was 
afterwards 2nd Baron Harington of Exton ; 
but Sir John Harington of Bagworth and 
Elmsthorpe (both in Leicestershire), first 
cousin of the Sir John last named, being the 
son of Sir Henry Harington (knighted 
24 April, 1578), who was fourth son of Sir 
James Harington of Exton (knighted in 
June, 1565). This Sir John Harington is 
stated in Harl. Soc. Publ. iii. 39 to have died 
in Ireland. I think he must be the John 
Harington, described as of Yorks, knighted 
11 May, 1603. For his daughter see 
Cokayne’s ‘ Complete Peerage,’ iii. 405. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

CrosBy Hatt (10S. vii. 481; viii. 30).— 
At this critical period in the history of Crosby 
Hall it may be desirable to furnish a few 
additional data both as to its history and 
associations and as to Crosby himself. 

In 1827 the magnificent hall was occupied 
by a packer, and in The Mirror of 19 May 
in that year there is an illustration of the 
house, evidently as it was some time before 
the restoration which was superintended 
by Blackburn the architect in 1834. In 
the latter year was published ‘ The Graphic 
Illustrator,’ by Edward W. Brayley, F.S.A., 
who on p. 80 supplies a similar illustration 
in a slightly different aspect. There is 
another illustration of Crosby House in 
8. R. Clarke’s ‘ Vestigia Anglicana,’ 1826. 

Crosby’s will has been printed at length 
in Gough’s ‘Sepulchral Monuments,’ Ap- 
pendix IV., where will also be found engrav- 
ings of the figures of Sir John and his lady 
on the tomb (see also Stothard’s ‘Monu- 
mental Effigies ’). 

The site of the house—or ‘“‘ Crosby Place,” 
as it was called—is still known as Crosby 
Square, leading into Crosby Street and 
St. Mary Axe. Elmes says of the Hall that 
the roof is carved and scientifically con- 
structed, and is a study of the art, both hall 
and rooms below being still used (1831) as 
warehouses by a packer. ‘“‘ Zigzag” gives 
a rambling account of the tomb of Sir John 
“Crosbie” in St. Helen’s Church, Bishops- 
gate Within, in The Illustrated Family 
Journal ; but he does not apparently allude 
to the inscription. This in ‘“ Aleph’s”’ 
(Dr. Harvey’s) time had long been ob- 


p- 313); but in Weever’s ‘ Funerall Monu- 
ments,’ p. 421, it is given in full, as follows : 
“Orate pro animabus Johannis Crosby Militis 
Ald. atque tempore vite Maioris — ville Caleis ; 
& Agnetis uxoris sue, ac Thome, Richardi, Johanni, 
Margarete, & Johanne liberorum eiusdem Johannis 
Crosby militis: ille obiit 1475, & illa 1408, quorum 
animabus propitietur Deus.” 
Weever follows Stow in regarding as fabulous 
the tradition of Crosby having been a 
foundling and illegitimate. 

The old archway leading to Great St. 
Helens (not, however, strictly an archway, 
but a passage under houses supported upon 
beams of timber) disappeared in 1895, 
I think. It is said to have occupied the 
site of the old gateway of St. Helen’s Priory. 
There is an illustration of it in The Daily 
Graphic of 22 June, 1895. 

Other references either to the Hall or to 
Crosby’s monument are A. J. Kempe, F.S.A., 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine, June, 1832 ; 
Strype’s ‘Stow’; Maitland’s ‘ London’ ; 
Pennant’s ‘ London’; Gough’s ‘ Camden’ ; 
Thomas Cromwell’s ‘ Walks through Isling- 
ton,’ 1835, p. 31 et seg., with regard to Sir 
John Spencer’s occupation of Crosby Place ; 
and Hutton’s ‘ Literary Landmarks’ (Lon- 
don), v. Philip Sidney. 

The brick tower of All Saints’ Church, 
Theydon (Garnon), near Epping, commonly 
known there as Coopersale Church, has 
in its turret a winding staircase, and appears 
to have been, to judge from the inscription 
on it, built by Sir John Crosby. Though 
the inscription is much obliterated, the 
following parts can be deciphered :— 

saaeed Syr iohn Crosbe Knyght late alderman and 
grocer of london and ajlsoe] of dame anne and 
omen his wyfe of whos godys was gevyn......li 
fore the making of thys stepyl ob......grae dni 
ihu.” 
J. HotpEN MAcMICHAEL. 

Mr. C. W. F. Goss is librarian (and a 
very energetic one, too) of that splendid 
educational establishment the Bishopsgate 
Institute. He is ever ready to show 
the treasures of his iconographic collection, 
which is especially rich in manuscripts, 
books, prints, &c., about London. In 1901 
he printed a ‘ Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Books in the Lending Library,’ extending 
to upwards of one thousand columns. His 
“brief synopsis of each book or some infor- 
mation concerning the standpoint from 
which it was written,’ and his criticisms, 
are always interesting ; but I object to them, 
because they make one want to read the 
books, to accomplish which would require life 


literated (see his ‘London Scenes,’ 1863, 


to be begun over again. RatpH Tomas. 
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“BUMBLE - PUPPY” AND “ Doves” 
Tavern (10 S. vii. 306, 456).—Allow me 
to reassure Mr. HotpEN MacMIcHaEL on 
the subject of the ‘‘ Doves”? Tavern, which 
he will be glad to hear still stands unaltered 
in its old position on the waterside. More- 
over, the bumble-puppy table still remains 
in the little garden at the rear of the tavern, 
and, as I was assured when recently visiting 
the spot, is in constant use. I was only 
prevented by want of time from playing a 
game, challenged thereto by a regular 
player ; but I should assuredly have lost. 

The table is of considerable age, but its 
predecessor, now dismantled, still occupies 
a place in the garden. It consists of a 
slate slab about 3 ft. 6 in. in width by some 
7ft. in length, slightly inclined towards 
the bridge of nine] holes, numbered (from 
left to right) 3, 6, 8, 1, 9, 2, 7, 5, 4, with the 
stable-like partition at the back as described 
by Mr. MacMicuart. The game is played 
with marbles about an inch and a quarter 
in diameter, one of which is simply placed 
on the table at the other end, and allowed 
to roll by its own weight towards the bridge. 
The score is counted by reckoning the 
numbers of the holes into which the balls 
roll, and the player’s object is of course to 
let his marble roll into the 9 or other high 
number; but, owing to inequalities of the 
surface of the slate and its defective levelling, 
the operation appears to require some skill 
and calculation, somewhat like that needful 
on an uneven bowling-green. 

A confirmation of Mr. MacMicnaet’s 
remarks about the game of nine holes may 
be found in a quaint engraving sold by 
Willm. & Cluer Dicey in Bow Church Yard, 
entitled ‘Sport upon Sport or Youth's 
Delight.’ This print is divided into twelve 
compartments, each of which contains a 
representation of a game, with explanatory 
dialogue. The second game is entitled 
Pidgon Holes. Behind a vertical board 
some ten inches in height, pierced with 
seven narrow vertical openings, arranged 
side by side, and numbered from left to 
right, 1 to 7, stands a youth in very early 
eighteenth - century dress, who exclaims, 
“You dont win one, a farthing.” The 
player, similarly attired, stands in front of 
the board in a slightly stooping attitude, 
and says, “I hit two for a halfpenny.”” In 
his right hand he holds, and is about to 
bowl or throw towards the board, a ball 
of about an inch in diameter. This little 
scene would appear, except as regards the 
number of holes, to represent exactly Strutt’s 
game of nine holes ; but it is difficult to see 


how the player proposed to hit two (of the 
little divisions forming the sides of the holes) 

The games depicted in the other com- 
partments of the plate are very quaintly 
represented as regards the attitudes and 
speech of the players. They include Ropes 
(t.e., Skipping ropes): ‘‘ Can you cross it ?” 
—‘* You saucy Fellow lets see you.” Flyi 
a Kite: medle with my kite ’— 
“Touch it, Sarah, Ill kick you.”’ Boys on 
Stilts : ‘“‘ Help Iack, Iack I am Stuck ”— 
“There stick for me.” Span Farthing: 
“Play Fare’’—‘‘ Rubbers and play out 
the Copper.” Chuck Farthing: “* Next 
plump "_“No Slide.” Nine Pins? 
‘ You Sir stand Fare ’’—“‘ Nine is my game.” 
Turn a Blee for a Farthing (a wheel of fortune 
or pointer revolving within figures on a dial) : 
‘Have at your Ten ’’’—‘ Win it, and take 
it.” Scale Top, apparently an early form 
of Aunt Sally. The proprietor stands 
over a row of skittles, and says, ‘‘ Not one 
for a farthing.” The player, stick in hand, 
replies, ‘‘ Nee, nee, here’s two risers.” 
Brush point : on the ground are four long 
wires, side by side, forked amphisbzena-like 
at each end. One player watches them 
and says, “ All I have is at Stake.” The 
other, stooping over the wires, holds what 
may be a brush, but looks like a sheet of 
paper, in each hand, and says, “ Their is 
Two, Fair 8.” As the two foremost wires 
are crossed, whilst the others are still lying 
parallel, it would seem likely that the game 
consisted in crossing the wires by means of 
the current of air caused by the fanning of 
the pieces of paper or brushes. Sarpents 
and Crackers, boys with fireworks in their 
hand: ‘Have at you Tim”—‘ A Rope 
on’t, mine wont Toutch ”’ (ignite). Washing, 
boys splashing each other in the water. 

J. Exior HopGKIN. 


Soutuy’s AUTHENTIC MEMOIRS’- OF 
Georce III. (10 S. viii. 27).—Reference to 
this book will be found in 5 8S. x. 527; 78. 
iii. 168. W. B. H. 


BARNABY BLACKWELL, BANKER (10 S. 
viii. 30).—Presuming Mr. J. M. Buttocn 
refers to Barneby Backwell, I may add that 
he was a son of Tyrringham Backwell, who 
was son of Alderman Edward Backwell, a 
well-known goldsmith keeping running- 
cashes at ‘The Unicorn” in Lombard 


Street, during the Commonwealth and the 
reign of Charles II. He kept all the royal 
accounts; and at the closing of the Ex- 
chequer on 2 Jan., 1672, he had no less a 
sum than 295,000l. in it, the loss of which 
caused him to suspend payments. 
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Tyrringham Backwell was married on 
8 May, 1704, to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Francis Child; and his two sons Barneby 
and William Backwell entered the bank, 
and subsequently were taken into partner- 
ship with Samuel Child at ‘‘ The Marygold ” 
in Fleet Street. Barneby Backwell was 
returned member of Parliament for Bishop’s 
Castle, Salop, 18 April, 1754; and on 
3 October that year he died. 

I am unable to give any information 
relating to the Gordons. 

F. G. Hitton Price. 


In Mr. Price’s ‘Handbook of London 
Bankers,’ 1890-91, p. 52, will be found an 
account of Barneby Backwell (not Blackwell). 

R. J. FynMore. 

Sandgate. 


SturRMyY or Esturmy Famity (10 8. vii- 
209, 312; viii. 16).—I believe that no 
trustworthy pedigree of this family can be 
found in print. For several generations the 
Suffolk branch of the family held my 
lordship of Buxhall. Richard Esturmy of 
the time of Stephen is named in the Pipe 
Rolls of 1 Rich. I. Sir Roger Esturmy 
(possibly his son) was lord of Buxhall in 
1200; and his son Sir William Esturmy was 
High Sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk in 1214. 
From him the descent is— 

Sir William Esturmy, d. 1225. 


Sir Robert d. 1244. 
Sir Roger Esturmy, d. 1253, Ing. P.M. 38 Hen. III. 


William Esturmy. 
The dates are conjectural. In the lordship 
of Buxhall this William was succeeded by 
Roger Sturmy, who was succeeded by his 
son Sir William Sturmy, who died 40 Ed. III. 
Sir William’s only daughter Rhoisia married 
William Clement of Stow, and their only 
child Emma married John Cakestreet, 
whose only child Alice married John Sorrell, 
and their child and heir Anne married John 
Copinger, who held the manor of Buxhall 


about 1412. W. A. CoprINGER. 
Manchester. 


CHURCHWARDENS’ Accounts (10S. viii. 9). 
—Pessock is the diminutive of pess, a hassock 
((E.D.D.’). It seems to be a variant of 
bass, a hassock (‘E.D.D.’); in fact, the 
diminutive form bassock occurs in dialects, 
with the same sense as this pessock. 

Bask.—A variant of bast, which is better 
known in the form bass, a mat, a hassock ; 
so called because made of bast (‘ N.E.D.’ ; 
‘E.D.D.’). 


Commission of payments.—I suspect that 
payment means “a pavement.’’ The word 
pavement was spelt pament in the four- 
teenth century, payment in the fifteenth, 
pamente in the sixteenth ; see ‘ N.E.D.’ 

Shade.—The true Midland form of the 
word now spelt shed (‘E.D.D.’) It is a 
remarkable fact that shed is not Midland, 
but Kentish. 

Sparrabling.—Fastening with sparrables. 
The older spelling was sparrow-bills, as in 
“sparrow-bils to cloute Pan’s shoone 
T. Dekker, ‘ London’s Tempe ’ (* The Song ’), 
1629. There is no reason for supposing 
that sparrow-bill is other than a compound 
of sparrow and bill, from the shape of the nail. 

Squab.—A cushion, &e. (‘ E.D.D.’). 

Pear.—The same as pier, a pillar or post 
of a gate; see pier in ‘N.E.D.’ 

Your correspondent should consult the 
dictionaries for himself. He would learn 
much more by it. WaLTeR W. SKEAT. 


Pessock=bassock, of which bask, 1714-15, 
is an abbreviation. A bass or bassock was 
a plait-covered cushion made of straw for 
kneeling upon. 

Commission of payments =a body composed 
of commissioners of bankruptcy, fines, or 
licences, as the case might be. 

Tounfair=a fair held in the town, the 
** King’s Letter ”’ relating to some ordinance. 

Squab=a soft stuffed cushion or stool 
(Bailey’s ‘ Dict.,’ 1740). 

J. MacMIcHAeEL. 


DrowsE Devin (10 S. viii. 6).—It is 
with great diffidence that I venture to 
question the correctness of any opinion of 
Mr. Jas. Puarr’s concerning words, but 
I cannot help suspecting that drowse = throes, 
and that when Hanijkin swears “ by Got’s 
drowse,”’ he refers to the pains of the Passion. 

I pray God give him a hounded drouse 
may in like manner be a wish for the abund- 
ant physical discomfort of Bowse: “ from 
toe to crown he'd fill his skin with pinches.” 
St. SwITHIN. 


FuneraL”: “ Burtat”’ (108. viii. 9). 
—I have a copy of ‘The Blame of Kirk- 
buriall,’ by the Rev. William Birnie, minister 
of Lanark, printed by Robert Charteris, 
Edinburgh, 1606. In chap. iv., which treats 
‘ Of the generall abuse of Buriall ceremonies,’ 
it is said that 
‘all buriall ceremonies may be reduced to two 
ranks: for some are funerals, serving for prepara- 
tion to; and some sepulchrals, serving for placing 
in the grave the defunct.” 

As this 1606 edition is not to be found in 
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many libraries, I should add that an edition 
was published in London in 1833, edited by 
W. B. D. D. Turnbull; but I have not seen 
a copy of it. 

By the way, W. B. D. D. Turnbull appears 
as a querist at p. 157 in the first volume of 
the First Series of ‘N. & Q.’—5 Jan., 1850. 

W. S. 


I have come across a similar entry in the 
West Hanningfield Register (Essex); and 
as it belongs to the seventeenth century it 
may be of use to quote it :— 

‘* Jane Clovill, the late widow of Eustace Clovill 

Esquier, was buried the 24th day of June, and the 
funeral was kept the 8th day of July, 1604.” 
No such entry is made for persons of small 
social importance. I suggest that the richer 
people did what the poorer could not— 
that they gathered their friends and rela- 
tions from a distance for a memorial or 
requiem service after the first service of 
interment (at which they could not be present) 
was a thing of the past. Before the time of 
Edward VI. there was a celebration of the 
Holy Communion at each service. On this 
see Wheatley, p. 488. FRANK PENNY. 


Str Tuomas Lucy (10 S. vii. 449).— 
Maybe your correspondent seeks an article 
from the pen of John Payne Collier, which 


appeared just fifty-five years ago in Archeo- 
dogia, entitled ‘ The Lucies of Charlecote.’ 

A more recent contribution, headed 
‘ Observations on the Charlecote Traditions 
and Personation of Sir Thomas Lucy in 
the Character of Justice Shallow,’ by J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, was issued in 1887, 8vo. 

_In or about 1890 a magazine article by 
Sir G. Douglas appeared, entitled ‘A 
Shakespearean Misunderstanding: the Lucy 
Story.’ I cannot recall the magazine, but 
it could doubtless be traced in Poole’s 
‘Index to Periodical Literature.’ A copy 
of the article is in the Birmingham Public 
Library. WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


RUTLEDGE FAMILY OF CHARLESTOWN, 
SoutH Carona (10 8. vii. 490).—This 
was a distinguished family. Dr. John 
Rutledge came to South Carolina from 
Ireland about 1735. Three of his sons— 
John (1739-1800), Hugh (1741-1811), and 
Edward (1749-1800)—studied law at the 
Temple, and became well known in South 
Carolina. John took a leading part in the 
politics of the time, became Governor of 
South Carolina, and on 1 July, 1795, was 
appointed Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. He presided at the 
August term, but when the Senate met the 


following December his mind had become 
diseased, and the nomination was rejected. 
Sketches of the above, as well as of several 
other members of the family, will be found in 
‘ Appletons’ Cyclopedia of American Bio- 
graphy.’ Mr. Crouc# should also consult 
G. Van Santvoord’s ‘ Sketches of the Lives 
and Judicial Services of the Chie’ Justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States’ 
(1854), H. Flanders’s ‘ Lives and Times of 
the Chief Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States ’ (1855), and C. B. Hartley’s 
‘ Life of General Francis Marion: also, Lives 
of Generals Moultrie and Pickens, and 
Governor Rutledge ’ (1866). 

The name of the chief city of South 
Carolina, by the way, though formerly 
spelt Charlestown,” is now spelt “ Charles- 
ton.” ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


“Wounp’”’: PRONUNCIATION (10 S. 
vii. 328, 390).—At the latter reference 
V.H.I.L.1.C.1.V. seems to imply that the 
place Oundle is pronounced Oondle. I lived 
in Northamptonshire for forty years, and 
have frequently been to Oundle; but I 
cannot remember to have ever once heard 
the same pronounced except with the first 
syllable as in pound, round, sound. 

W. D. SwEETING. 

Wallington. 


In the Eastern Counties wound certainly 
rimes with sound where the local dialect is 
spoken. How does Pror. SKEAT account 
for the u-sound not having been preserved 
in this and other local dialects ? FB. P. 


The following passages may be cited from 
‘Marmion,’ canto v. stanzas 31 and 32 :— 
Lord Marmion started from the ground, 
As light as if he felt no wound. 
And :— 
With fruitless labour, Clara bound, 
And strove to staunch, the gushing wound. 
JoHNn Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Wound rimes with sound, pound, hound, 
&c., as pronounced in many of the Northern 
dialects, which retain numerous character- 
istics of the older forms of speech: thus 
soond,”’ poond,” “* hoond.” N. 


THIRKELL OR THRELKELD Famity (10 S. 
vi. 229; vii. 218, 251).—Every bit of 
original matter helps in family record. 
There is amongst the non-parochial registers 
at Somerset House, which are far too little 
worked, that of the Parkhead Meeting-house, 
Hudlesclough, Cumberland. It contains the 
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entries of baptisms and burials of that 
ancient Independent congregation, covering 
the years 1700 to 1836. From its pages 
I extract these :— 
Hudlesclough, 8ber 22, 1711. Ano 1711-1712. 

Thomas Threlkeld, de Ca-borgh (?) infra parochiam 
de Kirk Oswald ultimum diem clausit Royhorgbo 
die februarii secundo circa sextam mane horam 
etatis 66; quinque post se superstites liberos aliquit 


tres filios. 
1. Johannem Threlkeld, natu maximum heredem 


cui tres liberi, Elisabetha, Thomas, et Susanna. 

2. Joshuam Threlkeld, de Lincow, cui tres liberi, 
Samuel, Tabitha, et Sara. 

3. Calebrum, dei gratia Ecclesios Hudlescleugh 

yastorem, cui sex ‘liberi, Johannes, Elisabetha, 
rigitta, Thomas, Jacobus et Priscilla. 

4. Abigalem, nuptam Thos. Threlkeld de Slack, 
cui tres liberi, Maria, Johannes, Rachel. 

5. Elisabetham, nuptam Johanni Beauchamp pro- 
gadritem (7) apud Abbyfield. 

Exscripsi die 5” Junii, 1 

Caleb Threlkeld was ordained 4 July, 
1700. His ‘‘ first sermon preach’d in Hud- 
dlescleugh was on the 5 Augt 1711.” 

Caleb Threlkeld was b. in Kirkoswald 
parish, 1676; educated at Glasgow; M.A., 
1698 ; Edinburgh doctor’s degree in physic, 
1712; min. Huddlescleugh till 1713; then 
to Dublin, where bur. St. Patrick’s. Cf. 
Hutchinson’s ‘History of Cumberland,’ 
1794, i. 221-2, and register named. 

Geo. Eyre Evans. 

Ty Tringad, Aberystwyth. 


“TAPING SHOOS’’: TRELEIGH CHURCH 
{10 S. vii. 206, 259, 498).—Referring to Mr. 
Hems’s explanation of his errors respecting 
Treleigh Church, Cornwall, I venture to 
protest against statements being made in 
“N. & Q.’ on the authority of such works as 
Kelly’s directories, the compilers of which 
will probably be surprised to find them- 
selves regarded as authorities on church 
architecture. As a matter of fact, however, 
even Kelly has not fallen into the error 
attributed to it by Mr. Hems: it speaks 
of the church as “a building of stone, in 
the Perpendicular style,” which is a very 
different statement, though equally in- 
correct. YGREC. 


(CHARM FoR Burcrars (10 S. vii. 426).— 
Either H. P. L. or the reporter did not follow 
your motto. The use of the peppermint 
was to deaden the sound of coughing—a 
very different matter. 

J. W. G. 


Str ANTHONY Cookr’s Wire (10 S. vii. 
490).—The statement in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
Xxxi. 106, as to Catherine Killigrew’s mother 
is Inaccurate. Sir Anthony Cooke, made a 


Knight of the Bath in 1547, married Anne, 
daughter of Sir William FitzWilliam, as 
stated in ‘D.N.B.,’ xii. 76. It was his 
grandson Anthony, who was made a Knight 
in 1596, who married Avis or Alice or Ann, 
the daughter of Sir William Waldegrave. 
See Harleian Soc. Publ., xiii. 122, 199, 382. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


In ‘ Illustrations of Jack Cade’s Rebellion,’ 
by B. B. Orridge, F.G.S., 1869, there is a 
pedigree of the Cooke family. Sir Anthony 
of Gidea Hall, Essex, who died 1576, married 
Anne, daughter of Sir William FitzWilliam ; 
their grandson Sir Anthony, who died 1604, 
married Avise, dau. of Sir William Walde- 
grave. Katherine, third dau. of the first 
Sir Anthony and Anne, married at St. Peter- 
le-Poer, London, 4 Nov., 1565, Sir Henry 
Killegrew. : FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 

{I. B. N. also thanked for reply.] 


THE Ear iest CRICKET Report (108. vii. 
441).—The following extract, from a rare 
(posthumous) work attributed to Thomas 
D’Urfey, throws a little light on our national 
pastime in its infancy. The brochure is 
entitled ‘Dancing Devils, or the Roaring 
Dragon: a Dumb Farce. As it was lately 
acted at both Houses, but particularly at 
one, with Unaccountable Success ’ (London, 
A. Bettesworth, 1724, 8vo, pp. 70) :— 

Near barren fields, where honour dwells 
Disgrac’d with rotten posts and rails 

Which long have fenc’d that spacious square 
Where Bawds and Bailiffs take the air, 

And crippl’d Rogues with fronts of brass 
Implore the aid of all that pass ; 
Where loit’ring Vagabonds bs ta 
Walk, gaze, and starve their hours away, 
And Bullies wrangle in the night 

With money’d Rakes that fear to fight ; 
Where Players often take their turns 

To con their parts in Summer morns, 
And broken Gamesters stroll to meet 
Some Cully that will lend or treat ; 
Where neighb’ring Porters reel about 
When gorg’d with Winchesters of stout. 


. 


Where Butchers often have a call 


And other meats too rank for sale...... 


The spot referred to is perhaps Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


“ Bettamy’s ”’ (10 8S. i. 169, 352, 518).— 
Allusions in literature to “ Bellamy’s,” 
beyond those given or indicated at previous 
references, are to be found if looked for, and 


anything like a complete history of this long- 
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famous Parliamentary institution would 
prove of much interest. Probably the 
earliest such allusion is that in ‘ The Rolliad,’ 
where of Mr. Speaker Cornewall it is 
mourned that 

Like sad Prometheus, fasten’d to his rock, 

In vain he looks for pity to the clock ; 

In vain th’ effects of strength’ning porter tries, 

And nods to Bellamy for tresh supplies ; 
while there is an indirect reference in the 
caution to the younger senators to slake 
their thirst with oranges, then purchasable 
in the Lobby, rather than with stronger 
things :— 

O! take, wise youth, the Hesperian fruit, of use 

Thy lungs to cherish with balsamic juice, 

With this thy parch’d roof moisten ; nor consume 

Thy hours and guineas in the eating-room, 

Till, full of claret, down, with wild uproar, 

You reel, and, stretch’d along the eaters, snore. 

Moreover, some striking scenes must have 
marked the history of the famous estab- 
lishment, one of which has found this record 
in ‘ The Annual Register’ for 1807 (p. 367) : 

“8 February.—The following unpleasant ocecur- 
rence lately took place at Bellamy’s Tavern, House 
of Commons. Mr. A. 8. having accused Mr. B. of 
being influenced in his duty by a noble duke, the 
latter gave the lie direct, which was acknowledged 
by a severe blow with a cane. The parties have 

n since bound over in 500/. each, to keep the 
peace, by Mr. Graham, of Bow Street.” 
POLITICIAN. 


‘Lorna Doone’ (10 8S. vii. 488).—Much 
information on the Doone question may be 
obtained from ‘R. D. Blackmore and 
“Lorna Doone,” ’ by the Rev. J. R. Chanter, 
in the Transactions of the Devonshire Asso- 
ciation, vol. xxxv. p. 239; and the two 
works by Mr. E. J. Rawle, ‘ Annals of 
Exmoor Forest’ (1893) and ‘The Doones 
of Exmoor ’ (1903). THos. WaINwRIGHT. 

Barnstaple. 


Pott-Booxs (10 S. vii. 349, 415).—The 
following are taken from Nos. 266-7 of 
Gray’s International Bulletin, issued at 


‘East Acton :— 


Poll for Knights of the Shire for the County of 
Kent, taken on Pennenden Heath, June, 1790. 
Rochester, 1791. 

Poll for Knights of Shire for the Western 
Division of the County of Kent, May 6, 1859. By 
T. N. Roberts. London, 1859. 

Poll-Book for Southern Division of Lincolnshire, 
July, 1841. Sleaford, 1841. 

Poll for Knights of the Shire for the County of 
Norfolk, taken March 23, 1768. Norwich, 1768. 

Alphabetical Draught of the Polls of Tho. Vere 
and M. Branthwayt for Norwich, Feb., 1734/5. 
Norwich, 1735. 

Poll for M.P.s for Great Yarmouth, 18th of April, 
1754. Ditto for the City of Norwich, 27th March, 
1761. In one vol. 


Coos of the Poll for the Knights of the Shire for 
Suffolk, taken at Ipswich Aug. 30, 1727. 

Clifford (Hy., of Lincoln’s Inn). Report of the 
Two Cases of Controverted Elections of the Borough 
of Southwark (1796), with Notes and Illustrations. 
With an Account of the Two Subsequent Cases of 
the City of Canterbury. 1802. : 

Poll for Two Members for Gt. Yarmouth in 
March, 1820. With List of Members 1780-1820 at 
end, and large MS. additions. _1820. ; 
Elector’s Guide. Nos. I.-VII., all published. 
Addresses to the Freeholders of the County of York. 
York, 1826. 

Poll for Two Knights for the County of Dorset, 
Nov., 1806. Ditto in May, 1807. In one vol. 
Dorchester, 1807. 

Poll for the Knights of the Shire to represent the 
— Division of Kent in 1835. Maidstone 


[1835]. 

Poll for the Knight of the Shire for the Eastern 
Division of Kent, 8th Jan., 1863. Canterbury, 1863. 

Poll for the Election of a Knight of the Shire for 
Lincolnshire, Dec., 1823. 1824. 

List of the Freemen who voted at the Election 
for M.P.s for Lincoln City, June, 1790. List for 
Nov., 1806. Ditto for Jan., 1808. Ditto for June, 
1818. In one vol. 

Poll for the Borough of Maldon (Essex), 16th of 
April, 1754. 

Poll for Knights of the Shire for Norfolk, July, 
1802. Ditto for Nov., 1806. In one vol. : 

Cor of the Poll for a Knight of the Shire for 
Nort hamptonshire, April 14-18, 1748. Coventry, 


‘ 

List of the Freeholders who voted at the Elec- 
tions for Northumberland in_ 1747-8, 1774, and Feb. 
and March, 1826. Ditto for June 20th to July 6th, 
1826. In one vol. Alnwick, 1826-7. 

Copy of the Poll for the Knights of the Shire for 
Suite, Oct. 18,1710. 1711. 

The last is an earlier one than that 
quoted by Mr. Epwarp Peacock. Did 
not the late Lord Brabourne collect  poll- 
books of Kent and publish an account of 
them ? R. J. FyNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


T am informed that a catalogue issued by 
Mr. Henry Gray, not long since, contains 
this item :— 

Poll for Knights of the Shire to represent the 
county of Kent, taken at Maidstone in May, 1734. 
(Names of the electors and candidates, and each 

verson’s freehold and place of abode.) With index. 
ag printed for Stephen Austen, 1734. 

It would be interesting to learn of the 
existence of other copies of this book. 
Can any reader say if it is in the British 
Museum? It should contain some new 
facts concerning the families of Halley and 
Pyke in Kent. EuGene F. McPIKE. 

1, Park Row, Chicago, U.S. 

Several communications on this subject 
appear in the Sixth Series. At 6S. iv. 433 
it is stated that the Colchester Poll-Book of 
1680 is probably the earliest printed ; and 


in a lengthy list at 6 8. vi. 310 the latest are 
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dated 1868. The publication of such docu- 
ments is of course illegal since the Ballot 
Act. F. W. Reap. 


Iver, Bucks: GaAttynHitt (10S. vi. 450; 
vii. 292).—There is a Galleywood (near 
Chelmsford) which is peculiar, having a 
ehurch on the common, with a race-course 
round the church. The latter is not old, 
the parish being formed out of neighbouring 
ones. R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


H IN SHROPSHIRE AND WORCESTERSHIRE 
(10S. vii. 166).—There is among my notes a 
fuller version of the stanzas at the above 
reference :— 

Appeal of the Letter H to the People of Shrewsbury, 

Wheras by you I have been driven 

From house, from home, from hope, from heaven, 

And placed by your most learn’d society 

In ills, in anguish and anxiety, 

And charged—without one just pretence— 

With avarice and impudence, 

I here demand full restitution, 

And beg you’ll mend your elocution. 

Reply of the Inhabitants to the Letter H. 

Whereas we rescued you, ingrate ! 

From hunger, havoc, and from hate, 

From horsepond, hanging, and from halter, 

And consecrated you in altar, 

And placed you—where you’d never be— 

In honour and in honesty, 

We deem your protest an intrusion, 

And will not mend our elocution. 

I regret that I have failed to note my 
authority for this version. I consider, how- 
ever, that the second line of the first stanza 
is an improvement on both the versions— 
that of Mr. Retron, and that of Mr. 
BovcuierR at 5 S. v. 64; for it has the 
cumulative effect of the latter, and is 
strengthened by the iteration of the preposi- 
tion as in the former version. 

If lines 5 and 6 of both appeal and reply 
be interpolations, I venture to claim merit 
for the latter pair. J. H. K. 


In the reply to the letter H as quoted both 
by Mr. RELTON and by Mr. Boucuier there 
is omitted one couplet which I have always 
heard introduced, and which seems par- 
ticularly appropriate. It should come, I 
think, after “‘ hate’’ or “ altar,’ and is as 
follows 

And placed thee where thou shouldst not be, 

In honour and in honesty. 

J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


VoLTAIRE AND RovussEAv (10 S. vii. 326). 
—I have no intention of going into the ques- 
tion of the quarrel between these two great 


men, but simply call attention to what I 
consider a misstatement in ‘Madame 
Tussaud’s Memoirs,’ respecting the last 
months of Voltaire’s life. It is said that 
he frequented M. Curtius’s rooms, and joined 
in the literary discussions which took place 
there, and that Rousseau complained that 
ideas he advanced at M. Curtius’s table 
were taken up by Voltaire, and reproduced 
by him as his own in his next publication. 

It is a well-known fact that Voltaire 
yearned for Paris, and that he exhausted all 
the influence at his command to obtain leave 
to return to his native land; but Louis XV. 
was inflexible on this point. After the death 
of this monarch, he applied again for the 
desired permission, and at last succeeded ; 
but it was not before the beginning of Febru- 
ary, 1778, that he left Geneva for Paris. 
Shortly after his arrival he fell seriously ill, 
but recovered sufficiently to be present on 
16 March at the representation of his ‘ Irene,’ 
when he was crowned in his box amidst 
the greatest enthusiasm. On 20 May follow- 
ing he was again seized by his old malady, 
and died on the 30th of the same month. 
Four months of life was all that remained 
to the octogenarian when he left Geneva, 
and there is no record of any work pub- 
lished by him during that brief period. 

If F. H. feels interest in the lives of these 
remarkable men of letters, I have great 
pleasure in recommending him ‘ Voltaire 
et J. J. Rousseau,’ par Gaston Maugras 
and ‘ La Vie intime de Voltaire,’ par Lucien 
Perey et Gaston Maugras (Paris, Calmann- 
Lévy). M. M. 

Costa-Rica. 


IN ‘HuprBras’ (10 S. vii. 
446, 515).—Bradley-Stratmann’s dict. gives 
O.E. brimse against the Mid. Eng. word; 
but reference should be made to the account 
of its inception, by Prof. A. S. Napier, in 
Transactions of the Philological Society, 
1905-6, p. 354. It appears that in the 
Leiden Glossary, s.v. tabanus=briusa, the 
Eng. word had been altered by a later (and 
probably O.H. Ger.) scribe to read brimisa. 

H. 


My note on “breese”’ was not an efy- 
mological one, and brimsa was merely intro- 
duced en passant as helping to define the 
word as distinct from “breeze.” I took 
the A.-S. form from the best dictionary that 
was near at hand, Prof. Skeat’s large ‘ Ety- 
mological Dictionary.’ In his Appendix he 
agrees with Leo in closely identifying 
briosa with brimsa, which Mr. Maynew 


says is non-existent. Kluge and Lutz in 
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their ‘ English Etymology’ think the con- 
nexion is doubtful. Ettmiiller, however, 
in his ‘Lexicon Anglo-Saxonicum’ gives 
brimse, tabanus, with a reference to Cottonian 
MS. 160, and with this compares briosa, 
tabanus. The occurrence of brimse or 
brimsey for a gadfly in the dialects seems 
to show that it is really an old English word. 
Dr. Murray speaks less magisterially than 
Mr. MayHew. I note also that Prof. Whit- 
ney in ‘ The Century Dictionary’ says that 
breese, bredsa, is ** supposed to be an irregular 
reduction of brimsa.” 
A. SMYTHE PALMER. 


Bacon’s APoPpHTHEGMS (10 vii. 328, 
435).—Byron’s remarks on the mistakes 
made by Bacon in his ‘ Apophthegms’ 
were discussed in vol. xi. of the Ninth Series, 
to which I contributed a letter (p. 199). 

May I add that at 9 S. xii. 156 I showed 
that Bacon’s blunders were not confined 
to the ‘ Apophthegms,’ but that his ‘ Essays’ 
are full of similar mistakes and misquotations? 
These I need not repeat. They are open to 
all who read my note referred to, as well 
as the strictures on this point by Reynolds, 
the editor of the Clarendon Press edition of 
the Bacon ‘ Essays.’ 

Further reference to Bacon’s fallibility 
will be found in articles I contributed at 
9 §. xi. 469; xii. 54. Baconians do not 
claim infallibility for Bacon any more than 
Shakespeareans can do for Shakespeare. As 
our old friend Horace says: ‘‘ Quandoque 
bonus dormitat Homerus.” 

GEORGE STRONACH. 


** PIscON-LED””’ (10 S. vii. 226, 376).— 
As Miss Cxiark has not, apparently, had 
before her an accurate quotation of my note 
at the first reference, I repeat the chief points 
of it. Palgrave, in the Quarterly article 
to which I referred, only mentions inci- 
dentally the Norman superstition (not 
“legend about l’herbe maudite. He does 
not say what the plant was. Apart from 
the name, the Norman superstition is just 
what I was familiar with in Wales. The 
Welsh belief as I know it is described exactly 
by Miss Crark’s informant (a Pembroke- 
shire woman of the “ yeoman class’? who 
knew no Welsh) :— 

***Tn the grey of the morning Dai, going through 
the fields, gets into Lidget Snap, and round and 
round he goes in that field till he felt like one 
bewitched, for no such a thing could he find [as] a 
way out. Piscon-led they was used to call it, or 
pisco-led it might be.’ ‘Pixie-led?’ Miss Clark 


suggested. ‘‘‘Piscon-led” I believe it was. No, 
there’s no meaning to it as I ever heard; it was 
just a word.’”—Folk-lore, xv. 196, June, 1904. 


That is all; there is nothing about the field 
being “haunted” by a “being” of any 
kind. What especially interested me _ in 
Miss CLaRK’s note was that it enabled me 
to give a name to a superstition well known 
to me from childhood. As to that lady’s 
statement at the second reference, I may 
say that “rapper” is a perfectly good 
English word ; but in the ‘ E.D.D.’ I cannot 
find it applied to a foxglove, nor have I ever 
heard it so applied in South Wales. Bysedd 
y ewn (lit. “ dogs’ toes”) or dail by c. 
(“leaves of d.t.’’) in the plural are the 
only terms known to me. If bys ewn is or 
has been in use, it would be virtually 
identical with pis-con. In fact, this super- 
stition belongs to that large and widely 
diffused class of things which it is reckoned 
“unlucky to do, such as “ crossing ’” 
knife-blades, putting a pair of boots on a. 
table, or walking under a ladder. 
J. P. Owen. 
70, Comeragh Road, West Kensington, W. 


Piscon-led is evidently the same as pixy- 
led. The pixies are sometimes called pisgies. 


“This turning of the coat, or some other article: 
of dress, is found to be the surest remedy against 
Pixy-illusion. Mrs. Bray says that the old folk in 
Tavistock have recourse to it asa preventive against 
being piay-led, if they have occasion to go out after: 
sundown.”—Keightley’s ‘ Fairy Mythology.’ 

E. YARDLEY. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Kc. 


The Itinerary of John Leland in or about the Years: 
1535-1543. Parts I.-III. Edited by Lucy Toulmin 
Smith. (Bell & Sons.) 

THERE can be few more welcome reprints than this. 

of the ‘Itinerary’ of the “learned Leland.” The: 

edition is to consist of five volumes, of which the 
first is before us; and the third, ‘The Itinerary in 

Wales,’ has already appeared. The present volume, 

begun by Mr. G. L. Gomme, but relinquished by 

him through agin or of official engagements, has. 
been most ably carried on and_coneluded by Miss. 

Toulmin Smith, whose care and accuracy it would 

be difficult to praise too highly. 

The Introduction, which is of adequate, but by 
no means excessive length, is in three parts, of 
which the first deals with the life of the antiquary 
and the various works projected and accomplished 
by him ; the second treats of the manuscripts of the 
‘Itinerary’; while the third gives a brief account 
of the plan or method followed by Leland—so far 
as it can be conjectured—in the writing of his book. 
That the ‘Itinerary’ consisted peor: Me of several 
journeys seems beyond a doubt, and Miss Toulmin 
Smith suggests that Leland’s mode of work was, in 
all amp “to note down his facts on the spot, 
or from various local enquiries; then later, at 


leisure, he wrote his narrative direct from them, 
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adding in bits from memory occasionally.” This 
conjecture seems amply borne out by the bewilder- 
ing manner in which narrative and notes are com- 
mingled, and by such stray memoranda as “‘ Loke 
whither Purbeke be not so corruptely caullid for 
Corbek ” on p. 253, or ‘‘ Ask wher Knap is,” and the 
like, on p. 294. 

To our mind, this reprint is of especial import- 
ance in that it brings Leland—who has been re- 
garded hitherto as the almost exclusive preserve 
of antiquaries — well within the reach of the 
general reader of discernment, upon whose atten- 
tion his work has considerable claims. Much of 
the peculiar fascination which the ‘Itinerary’ does 
undoubtedly possess for us to-day is due to that 
period of our national life which it recalls so 
vividly, when a man by travelling but one day’s 
journey on horseback from his own door could find 

imself in a strange land. It is true that Leland’s 
work is of a character largely utilitarian—that is 
to say, it was undertaken with a single eye to that 
“ quadrate table of silver” in which King Henry 
was to see his ‘“‘worlde and impery of Englande so 
sette forthe” that he should have ‘‘ready know- 
ledge at the firste sighte of many right delectable, 
fruteful, and necessary pleasures, by the contem- 

lation thereof.” Modern graces of style are not 
aes nor is it for him to rhapsodize over 
nature; indeed, his highest flights of description 
seldom amount to more than “ Thence I passid by 
hilly, woddy, and much baren ground,” unless it be 
in his presentment of Tintagel, ‘‘the dungeon that 
is on a great a high terrible cragge environid 
with the se.” e de ighted rather to trace the 
course of “‘ praty brokes,” “ ryverets,” and the like, 
enumerate bridges, and observe the character of the 
country through which he passed, whether it were 
good for crops, pasturage, or neither. That much 
of what has come down to us should consist of the 
notes intended to form the basis of the great 
“worke,” which its author purposed to ‘‘ divide 
to as many bookes as there shires yn Eng- 
and, and sheres and great divisions yn Wales,” is 
after all scarcely a drawback, since the notes often 
make up in suggestiveness what may be lacking in 
elaboration. For example, what man is there, with 
anything of an ear for words, who will not delight 
in the entry, ‘‘ Lichet village and an arme out of 
Pole water beting with a litle fresch,” even though 
its precise meaning be hidden from him? 

Again, those passages (frequent in the present 
volume) where the notes have been lifted into 
narrative abound in picturesque touches, as in the 
brief description of Cranborne, where the author 
says: “There rennith a fleting bek thorough it, 
and passid down thorough the streat self on the 
right hond.” He has moreover a dry humour which 
finds expression in his attitude towards the miracles 
of the day: ‘‘I saw at the same tyme a fair great 
marble tumbe ther of a bisshop of Bath, out of the 
wich they sayid that oyle did distille: and likely ; 
for his body was enbaumid plentifully.” 

The businesslike nature of his task is perhaps 
responsible for the fact that the legends and stories 
with which the reader is regaled are not sonumerous 
as might have been expected; but when they do 
oceur, the very simpleness and brevity of the tell- 
ing—as in the story of the building of the bridge at 
Barnstaple, or the Oxford Castle legend of Edilt 
and “the chattering pies” make them wonderfully 
effective. The interest of the volume for the general 
reader aforesaid is further heightened by the odds 


and ends of curious information scattered up and 
down. Such are the mention of the primitive 
police force at Malmesbury Fair: ‘‘At the which 
tyme the toune kepith a band of harnesid men to se 
peace kept: and this [is] one of the bragges of the 
toun, and thereby they be furnishid with harneys” ; 
and the foreshadowing, in the case of the ‘“‘maner 
place” at Ewelme of the modern use of iron girders 
in building: ‘‘ The haul of it is fair and hath great 
barres of iren overthuart it instede of crosse 
mes. 

On occasion, too, we meet with such a quaint, 
somewhat inconsequent piece of personal informa- 
tion as “Old Bayllie buildid also of late yn this 
toun [Bradford, Wiltshire]; he was a rich clothiar. 
Bailies sun now drapeth yn the toun, and also a 2 
miles out of it at a place yn the way to Farley- 
all is said, th 

hen all is said, there is an abiding charm in 
Leland’s writing, though its but 
little anticipation of the present canons of what 
writing should odern civilization and the 
existence of a large reading public with well- 
ascertained, almost stereotyped requirements, make 
it virtually impossible that, in the future, a man 
should be content to set down (for publication) 
merely the things he saw, as they appeared to him 
—and even the narrative portions of poten work 
amount to little more than this—with an entire lack 
of self-consciousness. The thing is such an anomaly 
nowadays that we call it naivet¢é and smile at it’; 
which is an additional, if scarcely worthy, reason 
why other than antiquarian readers should turn 
their attention to the wonderfully complete and 
scholarly edition of which the present volume is an 
earnest. Pretixed to the ‘Itinerary’ is Leland’s 
‘Newe Yeares Gyfte to King Henry the VIII.,’ 
which contains the dedication of the work to the 
King; and there are carefully prepared maps of the 
traveller’s probable routes in the north and west of 
England, besides indexes both of persons and places. 
The book is admirably bound, and printed with wide 
margins to facilitate the making of notes; more- 
over, it has this inestimable quality, that the leaves 
will remain flat wherever it is opened. 


A_Historical Geography of the British Colonies. 


Vol. VI. Australasia. By J. D. Rogers. P. 
Historical. Part II. gy 
Clarendon Press.) ‘ 


WE have here two separate sections, each with its: 
own index, title-page, and maps, bound together in 
one volume. A good deal of the history is in this 
case geographical, since it is the preseace or 
absence of rivers and harbours =e makes so: 
great a difference in the larger part of the district 
in view. The two sections fairly supplement each 
other, and form a competent whole. 

Mr. Rogers has evidently taken the greatest 
pains to secure full and detailed information on his 
vast subject. At the bottom of the page he quotes 
numerous references to authorities of all kinds, and 
he has clearly an acquaintance with the text of 
important Parliamentary debates as well as books. 
We expect from the modern student of geography 
carefu y *‘documented” work, especially in a 
series of such high reputation as this, What is 
more notable here, however, is the author’s style. 
He writes with a liveliness and a sense of incisive 
English which are unusual, but he supposes, we 
think, too much knowledge in his ers. He 
makes references to Browning and Homer (quoted in 
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the original) which will be beyond many people. | later at Norfolk Island, whence they were returned 
Greek is, alas! only too truly Greek to most people | within a year.” The methods of the labour traders 
nowadays, and we think that Mr. Rogers would | were a parody of these enlightened proceedings. 


have done well to restrain the results of his culture, | 


and keep to plainer English. His writing, when 
confined to his own English, is forcible. He has 
plenty of pungent short sentences, and he carries 
the personification of streams and mountains to a 
picturesque length. But he writes more like a don 
or a literary man than a teacher who has instruc- 
tion in view. 

The account of the early discoverers, English and 
foreign, is thorough and excellent, as is also that of 
the natives of Australia, whose myths are credited 
with ‘‘un-Tyrtzan strains.” ‘The Plan of a Colony 
in Botany Bay’ is an interesting chapter, telling us 
of hulks, penitentiaries, and various schemes of 
transportation. In September, 1787, Capt. Phillip 
started with 212 marines, about 785 convicts, 3 
volunteers (two of whom were consumptives), and 
two years’ rations. Phillip was in advance of his 
age, and wished to keep the convicts apart from the 
other settlers. The scheme proved hopelessly ex- 
pensive, but it is probable that the Imperial idea 
was at the back of it all—the idea which dis- 
tinguished English efforts in Australasia throughout 
from those of other nations. In 1805 MeArthur’s 
agitation about wool made budding millionaires 
think ‘‘in continents, while former emigrants had 
thought in acres.” The troubles, failures, and 
follies of this and the succeeding epochs are well 
recounted. Mr. Rogers thinks it probable that 
after the first period there were not many convict 
mothers. Free emigrants soon outnumbered them 
both in ability and in chances of success, being 
assisted by the proceeds of land sales. We cannot 
go into these, but we must say that Mr. Rogers 
appears to us to be unfair to E. G. Waketield. 

When our author comes to New Zealand there is 
no uncertainty about his tribute to Sir George Grey, 
one of the greatest of Englishmen and Imperial- 
ists: ‘‘ He educed order out of chaos, although he 
never had as much as 1,400 soldiers. Nor had he 
a free hand. <A curious request which he made to 
Lord Grey, that he might be allowed to promise 
anything that the natives required, was unanswered. 
He could only lead the English colonists by follow- 
ing them. Just before he came, and just after he 
lett, measles broke out among the natives and killed 
them by thousands; otherwise the horizon, which 
was utterly overcast when he came, showed when 
he went away not one cloud, except at Taranaki 
wcaber and that cloud was as yet no bigger than a 
man’s hand.” é 

Early yold-digging is said to have done little 
harm to industry, contrary to the opinion of some ; 
and the same view is taken of the modern gold- 
mining of West Australia. It profited, of course, 
those who supplied the necessaries of life, and 
Mr. Rogers quotes the case of the ‘penniless 
lollipop-seller, who made an easy 6,000/. a year by 
opening a halfway house between Melbourne and 
the Victorian mines.” 

The contrasts between Australia and New Zealand 
in physical features and early conditions of settle- 
ment are duly brought out, and there is a chapter 
on ‘The Modern Ristory of the Pacific’ which 
does justice to such bishops as Selwyn and Patte- 
son, who “landed alone on unknown islands—took 
boys for a trip, learned their language, gave 
presents, persuaded the boys’ friends to let them 
go, and carried the boys to school at Auckland, or 


he section of ‘Geography’ is of the modern 
kind which includes geology, botany, flora and 
fauna. We read that Tennyson’s ‘Brook’ could 
have been written in New Zealand, but not in 
Australia, where drought is the particular curse. 
The same page (ii. 45) refers to “ spinifex,” which 
might have been more particularly described for 
the ordinary man. We get at least a Latin name 
for it here, which is not vouchsafed when it is men- 
tioned earlier in the volume. 

An instance of the personification we have men- 
tioned in this: ‘* Besides being occasional spend- 
thrifts, the western rivers are chronic misers, and 
hoard their riches in what seems underground 
cellars of sandstone.” Elsewhere mountain ranges 
are spoken of as being repentant as to their course, 
changing their minds, and going straight to the sea 
ina “humiliating stage.” To say that ‘ geology is 
no respecter of watersheds,” when you mean that 
various metals extend beyond recognized areas, 
seems to us rather foolish. It is never easy to write 
simply, as any one knows who has read a _consider- 
able amount of modern school-books by young 
graduates of universities, and we do not object to 
cleverness. But we really think that Mr. Rogers 
might have considered his audience, which should 
be large, and reduced some of his superfluous orna- 
ment in the way of allusion and quotation. He 
certainly has talents for summarizing detail, and 
we feel sure that his book will dispel a good deal 
of ignorance. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must cail special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer ana 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
‘a in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are reques to heed the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

J. B. T. (“Cromwell buried on Naseby Field ”).— 
Naseby is only one of many places where Cromwell 
is said to have been buried after the exhumation 
ref ny body. See the articles and references at 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
—— the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 


A FRENCH BOOK ON WILLIAM BLAKE. PRINCESS MARGUERITE OF AUSTRIA. 
ASPECTS OF CHILD LIFE AND EDUCATION. FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY. 


ME AND MYN. GOTTY AND THE GUV’NOR. THE BOTOR CHAPERON. ONE 
EVENTFUL SUMMER. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

A BOOK OF THE CEVENNES. JOHN BULL’S ARMY FROM WITHIN. 

DR. W. G. RUTHERFORD. THE PICKWICK EXHIBITION. ASSISTANT MASTERS IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

RESEARCH NOTES. 

THE BRITISH ARCH.ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION AT WEYMOUTH. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LUCIUS CARY. 

CHEYNE ON THE BELIEFS OF ANCIENT ISRAEL. 

LORD ELCHO’S ACCOUNT OF SCOTLAND IN 1745. 

MEMOIRS OF THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE. 

NEW NOVELS :—A Pioneer of To-day; Malcolm the Patriot; The Bay of Lilacs; Vaiti of the 

Islands ; The Gentleman Tramp ; Dr. Burton ; Le Mariage d’Agnés. 

HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Poems by William Wordsworth ; Riquet 4 la Houppe ; Practical Wisdom ; 
The Pentland Edition of Stevenson ; Problems of International Practice and Diplomacy ; Cavalry 
Studies, Strategical and Tactical ; Le Socialisme ; Some Reminiscences and the Bagpipe ; Con- 
cepts of Philosophy ; Sheridan’s Dramatic Works ; Wine, Women, and Song ; Dumas Reprints. 

THE ST. ALBANS PAGEANT. A TARDY TRIBUTE TO STERNE. THE CANTERBURY 
AND YORK SOCIETY. THOMSON’S ‘SEASONS.’ HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 
COMMISSION. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Astronomical Books ; Societies ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Cults of the Greek States ; The Old Church Plate of the Isle of Man ; Exhibitions 
of Egyptian Antiquities ; The Bells of Denmark ; Sales ; Gossip. 

ee Sees Lucia di Lammermoor ; Jamaican Songs and Story ; Gossip; Performances Next 

eek, 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Reviews of 
COMMANDER PEARY’S NEAREST THE POLE. 
DR. ADOLF ERMAN’S HANDBOOK OF EGYPTIAN RELIGION. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 
And its advantages, | 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 

Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in: 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C. 

*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 07 0 012 0 
TWO Voli... 0 46 111 6 
EIGHT Vols. O10 11.6 115 0 3.3 °0 
FIFTEEN Vols. ... 015 0 re 115 0 3.0 0 5 5 0 


* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Exchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


ONE Vol. ... 6 6 0 a 110 
TWO Vols. ... 012 6 017 6 111 6 
SIX Vols. ... xs 020" 13 0 115 0 -~ 38 3 0 
TWELVE Vols. ... 015 0 115 0 eee 3.0 0 5 5 0 


* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... soe = 060 010 6 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Kachange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 

Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 

other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS, offered 
at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 
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